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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; , 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


" NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


In this dull session reputations could hardly be made 
or unmade. The Parliament Act hung over the 
session, freezing the noble zeal of the few of the Oppo- 
sition whom the closure left a chance to speak. 
Ministers, of course, wanted only to say nothing, and 
so debate was killed. There was neither oratory nor 
fine fence. Mr. Asquith has shown the finished parlia- 
mentary hand more than once—the right thing said in 
exactly the right way to get round a corner; but it was 
just perfect parliamentary play. Mr. Asquith has not 
been ‘‘extended’’, in sporting phrase, this session. 
Mr. Lloyd George has dropped back, not only when 
floundering in the Marconi mire, but in general debate. 
Mr. Churchill has contented himself with minding his 
own business (saving his strange outburst at the 
National Liberal Marconi lunch), and so has made 
many people, perhaps the public generally, think he is 
doing it much better than he is. But he knows his 
game, which he has played about as right as Mr. Lloyd 
George has played his wrong. Mr. Pease, by the way, 
has had an opening which he took better than one might 
have thought he would. Education is both dull and 
difficult to speak on. 


There can be no doubt that the man who has gone 
ahead most this session, whether you take one side or 
the other, is Lord Robert Cecil. It might almost be 
called, in Homeric phrase, his dporeda. Here, as 
always, it is largely a matter of opportunity. The 
Marconi inquiry gave Lord Robert the greatest opening 
he has yet had, and he took it to the uttermost. He 
was the dominant personality on the Committee, and he 
got public opinion with him. His Marconi and Welsh 
Disestablishment exploits have put Lord Robert quite 
in the front rank. Lord Hugh has been taking things 


easily, perhaps a little slackly. Mr. F. E. Smith has 
had very few chances. It has not been at all a session 
for him, as it has not been for Mr. Bonar Law. How- 
ever, Mr. Smith has been so continuotsly conspicuous 
in the Courts that he could hardly have figured much 
in the House, whatever openings there had been. 


A sharp contrast to Mr. Smith in method, Mr. Cave 
has strengthened his growing reputation. His Marconi 
speech was felt by everybody to be exactly right. Mr. 
Cave is the moderate quiet man who scores without 
offence—an emollient, never an irritant—the sort of 
safe man of which every Cabinet must have one. 
Amongst the younger men Lord Helmsley is marked 
out for office, Sir Mark Sykes has already quite got 
the ear of the House, and Mr. Hoare is winning atten- 
tion as an accurate and sometimes acute critic. But it 
is possible to be too correct. 


The poor hamstrung House of Lords gets less than 
fair attention these days. There is a certain irony, if 
not poetic justice, in Lord Curzon suffering from this. 
He is easily protagonist in that House. He has this 
session made one or two really great speeches—notably 
on Home Rule and Persia—and one felt how much he 
is the biggest man we have on our side—Mr. Balfour, 
of course, apart. Lord Newton, as always, has made 
speeches better than three out of four front-benchers 
can make; but because he is not a front-bencher and is 
in the Lords the newspapers do not mark him. It is a 
serious injustice. Lord Crewe, one must admit, plays 
his difficult and thankless part well. 


At Chesterfield the Labour worm has turned. Mr. 
Kenyon is too much for Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to 
swallow, being obviously a regulation Liberal and 
nothing else. So the Labour party are not going to 
own him. Do they mean business? Or is it the House 
of Commons story over again? Indignant protest, 
absolute independence, and then vote for the Liberal. 
Obviously if they really want to teach the Kenyon sort 
a lesson, they should vote for the Tory. A Tory win 
would make Liberals see that Labour cannot be played 
with. Mr. Kenyon’s win would put Labour under the 
Liberal heel. But it is vain for Tories to give this 
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advice, though sound, because it is obviously to their 
own interest. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald tells Mr. Kenyon 
it is morally wrong to try to run both as Liberal and 
Labour. At that rate the Labour members must be a 
shockingly immoral party. 


The House of Commons has been blackmailed—the 
word is Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s—by a little gang of 
single-tax fanatics with whom not even Mr. Lloyd 
George is in sympathy. The country must therefore 
endure some of the worst results of the People’s 
Budget. The trouble occurred over a clause in the 
Revenue Bill recognising improvements in agricultural 
land. The Opposition complained that the time limit 
was too short, the Single Taxers demanded a time limit 
as necessary to their plans, and in the end the Bill was 
dropped. With it goes the chance of a review of taxa- 
tion by the House of Commons. The Budget has been 
broken into two Bills in order that the finance part may 
get the Speaker’s certificate, and the second part has 
now been dispensed with altogether. Nothing matters 
when once the Government has got its money. The 
House is beginning to find out what it did when it 
passed the Parliament Act. 


Lord Wolmer got Mr. Lloyd George in a really tight 
place with his proposal to take twopence off India 
tea. How is a Free Trader to cavil at the reduction 
of any duty? Even the straightest of Cobdenites 
would hardly object to a reduction because it came off 
a duty on a British article; it is preference against 
China no doubt and China might have something to 
say, but not the Free Traders. They have never cavilled 
at Colonial Preference of British goods, because they 
say it is a preference by taking off, not putting on, 
duties. Cornered on the Tariff side, Mr. Lloyd George 
had to try the workman plea. Many workmen, he 
says, take China tea: they do not, but if they did 
they would not have to pay a penny more for it. 
Workmen take China tea, perhaps fifty all told do: 
they like their tea strong just as they like their tobacco 
and their beer strong. On the other hand, the vast 
majority who take India tea would pay less for it. 
Any village audience can see the point of that. 


Mr. Lloyd George in his address to the miners at 
Nottingham explained what he meant when he said 
people could have their own doctors. He meant, it 
appears, if he could persuade them to come on to the 
panels on the terms he offered. But he did not think 
of this at the time; and we know they cannot yet get 
the choice of doctors. He made a rattling speech by 
forgetting this, and a lot of other little things, such as 
the amending Act which had to be passed to make the 
Act tolerable, and which put in the suggestions of the 
Opposition which he left out. He travestied and mis- 
represented quite shamelessly the attitude of the Opposi- 
tion about the repeal of the Act. He was so very 
rhetorically unctuous that one is irresistibly reminded of 
the kindred spirit who asked: ‘‘ What is terewth, my 
friends? Is it a lie? No!’’ Mr. Lloyd George should 
note the subtle distinction when he makes speeches, even 
to colliers, about the Insurance Act. 


Too much must not be made of the result of the 
Mile End L.C.C. election. Undoubtedly Mr. Stettauer’s 
personality had counted for something last time, and 
the constituency is notoriously variable. But it is safe 
to say that if the Progressives had been making head- 
way in London, they would have held Mile End. Their 
appeal is always to the poorer voters. Mile End con- 
firms the result of the last general election in London. 
The capital then voted for another term of quiet 
administration, and Mile End shows that opinion has not 
altered since. Let us hope that the Progressives on the 
Council will realise that London does not want them, 
and will now begin to help more and grumble less. 


The general belief now is that the Peace of Bucharest 
will not be revised. Not that the Powers, or the Balkan 
States, or anybody else is pleased with it. Quite the 
other way, everybody is dissatisfied except Roumania, 
who comes off delightfully, getting much and giving 


nothing and all without meeting the foe. Roumanian 
warfare is profitable indeed. No doubt this campaign 
will go down in Roumanian history as exceeding 
glorious. The Bucharest arrangement is so humiliating 
to Bulgaria, who did nearly all the work against the 
Turks, that it obviously cannot survive Bulgarian 
recovery. This will come in no long time, and Bul- 
garia will proceed to redress the balance. There is not 
one lasting element in this peace. The Powers know it, 
but will not disturb it for fear of worse things. They 
cannot trust one another, and they live for the moment. 


It is much, certainly, that the dear Allies have stopped 
cutting one another’s throats; but it was not any 
diplomatic arrangement did that. The conflagration 
had burnt itself out because, as Sir E. Grey himself 
said, *‘ everything consumable had been consumed’’. 
Meantime, the whole Bucharest arrangement is made 
ridiculous by the Turks staying in Adrianople, whence 
they seem to have no intention of going out. The 
Powers must raise their offer considerably if they want 
the Turks to look at it. No solemn diplomatic talk, 
such as Sir E. Grey’s on Tuesday, will affect them one 
jot. No doubt stopping their cash supplies, exiguous 
enough at any time, will put the poor beggars in a hole. 
On the other hand, it will make them all the more keen 
to get the best possible price for going out. 


The cutting up of the Somaliland Camel Corps is the 
price of scuttle. All the lessons of African history go 
for nothing with an Imperial Government bent on limit- 
ing responsibilities and saving money. Costly puni- 
tive operations will wipe out in a month all that has been 
saved in years. Meanwhile there is a good deal to be 
explained. How did it happen that the Camel Corps 
was so far from its base? What was.it doing a hundred 
miles from Berbera? It looks as though the pressure 
of the dervishes and the necessity of keeping a watchful 
eye on the friendly tribes inland had made it impossible 
for the Administrator to give literal effect to the Imperial 
Government’s idea of ‘‘a strategic position ’’ on the 
coast. Prompt action and a skilful retreat minimised 
the toll of killed and wounded. They will not minimise 
the responsibility of the Radical Government. 


‘* Human Leopards ”’ is the name of one of the many 
secret societies of West Africa. The Human Leopard 
covers himself in an animal’s skin and conceals him- 
self till such time as he has the opportunity of pouncing 
on a solitary native, whom he murders, either to secure 
admission to the Society or to assist the Society’s opera- 
tions. The dead man may provide a cannibal feast, or 
his flesh may be used to promote the efficacy of a medi- 
cine called Borfima. In a long report on the Human 
Leopards, the Governor of Sierra Leone indicates some 
of the steps which are now being taken to crush out the 
organisation. Many of its members have been tried 
for murder and several have been executed. As in all 
such cases, the Human Leopards exercise a terrorist 
power which makes it difficult to collect evidence against 
suspects, and it is easier to convert a City of Blood to 
civilisation than to destroy a native secret society. 


General Botha declines either to summon a Special 
Session of Parliament or to have a General Election in 
the midst of the Rand troubles. ‘‘ It would be .the act 
of a coward to hand over the reins when storms were 
raging.”’ The metaphor is a bit mixed, but the 
thought is sound. General Botha sympathises with 
the grievances of the men, but in the meantime, 
while the Inquiry proceeds, which the Labour 
leaders have refused to help, the Government will not 
allow mob law or anarchy. ‘‘ If somebody holds a 
revolver at my head I strike’’ he says. This is the 
right note for the present occasion; but Government 
rifle against private revolver is not a position conducive 
to South African prosperity if it lasts long. One hopes 
a more satisfactory solution may be found in legislation 
on the Report of the Railway and Industrial Com- 
mission. 


The more carefully the facts in the Sitapur case 
are considered the more contemptible appears Lord 
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Crewe’s reflexion on Sir John Hewett. The Dillons, 
the Swift McNeills and the Byleses from the security of 
their parliamentary seats may denounce the action of 
an Indian Lieutenant-Governor as ‘‘ inhuman and 
‘‘ official murder ’’, but the man on the spot is entitled 
to look to the Secretary of State for justice, if not for 
protection. Sir John Hewett’s statement of his own 
case and reply to his critics leaves no room for doubt 
that, having satisfied himself of the guilt of the con- 
demned men, he was absolutely right in refusing to send 
on to Simla the petition for mercy handed to him at the 
last moment. ‘The Government of India have laid down 
a rule for guidance in such cases, which is entirely 
proper, and Sir John Hewett would only have been justi- 
fied in breaking that rule if he had cause to believe that 
its observance meant a miscarriage of justice. 


If responsible, officials were unfortunately to take 
Lord Crewe’s criticism seriously, there would be an 
end to the government of our dependencies. Officials 
would never take responsibility in any circumstances ; 
every case, trivial or otherwise, would be referred to 
London. The Secretary of State and Mr. Montagu 
think that Sir John Hewett should have seized the 
opportunity to throw responsibility on the Government 
of India. As Sir Charles Crosthwaite suggests, to such 
officials it seems incredible that any man should take 
upon himself an onerous duty which he might shirk. 
That is not Sir John Hewett’s view, more particularly 
when, as in the Sitapur case—in which after all there 
was nothing very exceptional—Government regulations 
are unmistakable. Sir John Hewett would have helped 
neither the condemned nor himself by sending on a 
petition which would have reached Simla too late. 
Indeed in shirking responsibility he might have taken 
on himself a greater responsibility still. 


Clean Government in America has its advocates; 
the Sulzer revelations suggest that Tammany’s brush 
tars its opponents. Whatever may be the result of the 
proposed impeachment of the Governor of New York 
State for appropriating election funds to a Wall Street 
gamble, one of two things must be established: either 
that the Governor was no better than the system 
he opposed or that the machinations of a 
corrupt régime have been too strong for him. 


Twelve months ago in New York we were discussing 
Sulzer’s determination to assert his independence and 
go straight for clean Government, even as Woodrow 
Wilson himself promised to do. He had already incurred 
the displeasure of Tammany by refusing to obey orders. 
“‘What will happen to him?’’ we asked. ‘‘ He’ll be 
shot’, was the response of a New Yorker. And shot 
he has been, though not quite in the way anticipated. 
Tammany has used an expanding bullet and the in- 
corruptible Sulzer is its victim. 


Mr. Lind, President Wilson’s personal representa- 
tive, or ‘‘adviser to the United States Mexican 
Embassy ’’, or whatever his proper description may be, 
has arrived on the scene of his rather delicate opera- 
tions. Nothing has happened to him which might make 
matters more difficult either for General Huerta or the 
President. He has had, he telegraphs, a satisfactory 
interview with the Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
and so General Huerta’s objections to treat with the 
United States without the previous official recognition 
of his Government have been waived. 


It is supposed that the President’s instructions to Mr. 
Lind are to urge General Huerta to hold the constitu- 
tional elections to get a confirmation of his Government. 
An election during a civil war is a humorous idea. To 
put down the rebels is the thing for General 
Huerta to do, as Diaz did; and he is said to be doing 
it successfully. It is to be hoped that Mr. Lind will 
appreciate this and report accordingly. His Presi- 
dent would then be in a better position to deal with 
the Jingos at home who want to interfere in Mexico. 


Pressure is being brought to bear on our Government 
to reconsider the decision that Great Britain should 


take no part in the Panama Exhibition. But Ministers 
stick to their guns, and do not seem inclined to lend 
ear to the representations of traders with special ends 
to serve and sentimentalists who would spend British 
money on an American enterprise because it is Ameri- 
can. The Government have made inquiries in commer- 
cial centres and do not find that there is any real desire 
for British representation at San Francisco next year, 
and if there were the arrangements proposed by the 
Exhibition authorities are not approved. This spirit 
of independence is the more striking in a Government 
not usually strong. 


The German Emperor’s speech at Liibeck was in the 
vein that suits him best. He appealed at once to the 
present and to the past. He reminded the merchants 
who listened to him of the connexion between German 
trade and the German Navy, and showed them how the 
Empire was able to revive the glories of the Hanseatic 
League in stabler form. The League broke down 
because it had no force behind it; now the German 
towns of the League have the Empire behind them. All 
through his reign the Emperor has set himself to show 
the ports, which joined the Empire with some misgiv- 
ing, that they have gained by union. The last ten 
years have proved his case up to the hilt. 


Herr Bebel, since the death of Liebknecht the leader 
of the Social Democrat party in Germany, died 
on Wednesday. After Liebknecht he took up the work 
of Socialism, though he had started in opposition to 
it, which had been begun by Lassalle, and became the 
chief political representative of the strict orthodox 
doctrines of Marx. His réle was the organisation of 
Socialists as a political party, and his success in this 
has been the most remarkable phenomenon for many 
years in German politics. In the earlier stages of his 
career he held his party to the most rigid doctrine of 
Marxism, and kept them from alliance with any 
other political group.. Of later years he somewhat 
relaxed; and his political influence in German politics 
was considerably increased by his opportunism. His 
earlier struggles with Bismarck were the most heroic 
stage of his career; subsequently his personality and 
oratorical powers kept him in the first rank as a Par- 
liamentarian. The party for the future will probably 
be controlled by the Revisionists, who were advocates 
of opportunist alliance and who were always frowned 
down by Bebel. 


We have always thought that the bulky reports of 
the Board of Trade on the cost of living hardly pay 
for the trouble they must give. The latest is as incon- 
clusive as the rest so far as any useful deductions can 
be made from it. The cost of living has risen during 
the last seven years in Great Britain and other countries. 
But as to why or how or what is the remedy for it the 
Board of Trade expert statisticians are just as wise as 
anyone else; or they keep their conclusions to them- 
selves. In London it is greater than in other towns, and 
Scottish towns are more nearly like London. But what 
of that ; are we all to make a rush for the country—but 
bar Scotland? And if rents have changed very little 
during the last seven years while provisions have gone 
up, what is Mr. Lloyd George going to do about it? 
Let him try leading the Nottingham colliers against the 
grocers and provision dealers. It ought to be a popular 
crusade. 


The International Congress of Medicine was a 
wonderful assembly and the medical profession may 
rightly be proud of its success; but the layman must 
feel some relief that it is over. Everybody has been 
invited to study daily a medical literature which is 
usually reserved solely for the professional ; this is rather 
dangerous reading for ordinary people, especially if 
they are nervous. Very intimate matters concerning 
the human body have filled newspapers with rather a 
surprising freedom: and the word seems to have been 
passed that the time has gone by for prudery and the 
suppression of what is not suitable virginibus puerisque. 
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The plain speaking as to the diseases about which there 
is most reticence has certainly been very striking. It 
has penetrated through the fearfully and wonderfully 
made vocabulary in which the medical profession usually 
guards its secrets from the vulgar gaze. 


Lord Morley, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Burns have 
been the most prominent laymen representing that closer 
collaboration of the State and medicine which Sir 
Thomas Barlow regards as full of promise for the 
future. Lord Morley, who philosophises on medicine, 
and Mr. Burns, who patronises it, were good selections. 
The Congress was a triumph for Mr. Burns. His repu- 
tation is now Continental, and the home branch of it is 
rehabilitated when it was just needing it somewhat. 
The Congress discussions on cancer, tuberculosis and 
tuberculin, and the medical and surgical use of radium, 
have not affected much the general impression on these 
subjects which intelligent laymen already had. A sub- 
ject hitherto suppressed has been made prominent by 
the discussions on salvarsan, which have relegated the 
famous 606 of a few years ago to the position of a 
‘“‘valuable adjunct’’, teste Professor Ehrlich himself. 
The rampant eugenists ‘‘ sustained ’’ a staggering blow 
from the master genetist, Professor Bateson. 


The University Extension movement has many 
functions, social and educational, but promotion of the 
““entente cordiale’’ has not hitherto been reckoned 
among them. Sir Sidney Lee’s course of four lectures 
to the Summer Meeting at Oxford certainly tend in 
that direction, though his subject was the *‘ Literary 
Relations of England and France’’, not the political. 
It is the fashion of our critics to rave about the supre- 
macy of French style, and we are therefore much com- 
forted by Sir Sidney Lee’s insistence that, at least in the 
cighteenth and part of the nineteenth century France 
transplanted English ideas with great freedom. The 
classics of the reign of Anne have become classics in 
France, and English philosophers have greatly in- 
fluenced French thought. 


Further back in history, of course, we must acknow- 
ledge a large debt to France; but, as Sir Sidney pointed 
out, France has been the interpreter and tutor to other 
nations rather than the originator. The cycles of 
romance that came from France to us, it is supposed, 
had previously gone to France from the Kelts within our 
shores. Afterwards, our indebtedness is more clearly 
indicated. Probably no scholar is better equipped than 
Sir Sidney Lee to speak of the exchange of ideas 
between the two countries in Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion days, as his own researches in the material of the 
sonneteers have proved how largely we drew upon the 
French. Nor can we fail to admit the enormous in- 
fluence exercised by Rabelais, Montaigne, Racine, 
Moliére, La Fontaine, Bossuet, Boileau and many 
others. On the whole, in literary as in culinary matters, 
the difference is one of wit versus weight. 


It is always a joy to hear of activity under any of the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Acts. The prosecution of the 
keeper Angus Cameron at Inveraray for capturing 
a golden eagle was good. Keepers do more destruction 
among rare birds than either poachers or bird-catchers. 
But Mr. Tom Speedy, of Edinburgh, is much the worse 
offender. Caring as little for the law as for the 
preservation of rare birds, this gentleman requests the 
keeper to catch a golden eagle that he might give it to 
the Scottish Zoo. As if a golden eagle from some 
country where they are common would not serve the 
purpose of the Edinburgh Zoo quite as well. But no 
doubt Mr. Speedy thinks himself a scientist and ornitho- 
logist for this piece of prowess. Sheriff Penney should 
have reprimanded this person instead of thinking it 
strange that it was criminal to capture a golden eagle 
in Argyllshire. Argyll county has evidently regard for 
its birds. Meantime, what has become of the 
eagle? Has it been released, or is the Edinburgh Zoo 
still unlawfully keeping it? The Sheriff should have 
seen it was released. 


A DEAD SESSION. 


OR the first time since a Radical Government dis- 
placed the Unionists Parliament is breaking up in 
decent time, and even letting members go with the pro- 
spect of a decent holiday. There is to be no autumn 
session this year. It is certainly well for the poor old 
parliamentary machine that it should be given a little 
rest at last. It bears signs enough of tear and wear ; 
one really wonders how it works at all. At the close 
of every session everyone is speculating whether it can 
last through another. All will admit it does not have 
any chance under this Government of rusting for 
want of use; though he would be a bold man indeed 
who would describe it as in any sense bright. It is 
an odd patched-up contrivance, a piece broken off here 
and a new piece put on there, its balance destroyed, 
and most of its wheels hobbied, if one may use the 
phrase of a machine. It is rather a pitiful spectacle, 
this old machine which has done good work in its time, 
now the jest, if not the contempt, of the country. 
Think of the difference in the significance as an event 
of the end of a session now and what it was twenty, 
thirty, or still more fifty years ago. Whether the 
House was in session or not was then a matter which 
interested the world: now the world really hardly 
knows whether Parliament is open or shut. It knows 
much more about the beginning and ending of the racing 
and cricket seasons. And the unkindest cut of all for 
the old machine is that its decay is not due only to 
changes in fashion, time, and men’s manners, but at 
least as much to the deliberate be-devilling of it by its 
own drivers, those whose business it is to make it go well 
and help it along in every way. No machine could stand 
the treatment Parliament has had to put up with from 
this Government. The disabling of one House and the 
gagging of the other has made Parliament un- 
workable. Bills may be forced through, but that does 
not show that the machine is working. This Govern- 
ment’s object all through has been to work their will 
over the head of Parliament. No Ministry has so ruth- 
lessly collared its own men, Labour party included, or 
so shamelessly suppressed by closure those they could 
not collar—the Opposition. The House of Lords they 
cannot gag, but by ham-stringing it legislatively they 
paralysed it as a debating body : for the Lords’ debates 
thus became academic. Who cares for academic talk 
after the days of school debating societies and the 
Oxford or Cambridge Union? The amazing thing is 
that with all their brutal contempt for Parliament, the 
Ministry have not got on better with their business. They 
carry on almost autocratically, yet they get tied up every 
session; they are always late; they always leave more 
than the usual proportion of the programme undone. 
It is quite a curious case of feverish business and almost 
nothing done. They inconvenience everybody; their 
own people, we admit, are considered even less 
than their opponents—they rush everything—to no 
effect; or at any rate to no effect that satisfies any- 
one. Mr. Lloyd George was quite as little pleased with 
the record of the Session, to judge from his speech in 
the winding-up debate on the Finance Bill, as Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, though he explains the failure in 
a different way. He will not have it that the Parliament 
Act is ultimately responsible for the present mischief, 
but he admits that it is directly responsible. He 
evidently sees that the farce of pretending that 
everything is all right is up. Marconi experience has 
chastened Mr. Lloyd George a good deal after 
all; he would have stood to it stoutly not long ago 
that there was nothing wrong; that the House 
was working splendidly and Parliament sat higher in 
the public heart than ever. Well, the general result is 


that little has been done; Parliament has risen, and 
nobody cares, except that everyone, who happens to 
have read or heard it, is delighted that it is not going to 
meet again until next year. 

This session has added to all the other offences of 
a session run by this Government yet this, that it has 
been dull—‘‘ the dullest and deadest season’’, Mr. 
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Chamberlain says, that he has ever known. The one 
set-off to a Radical Government is that it makes political 
life interesting. Playing ducks and drakes with great 
issues, gambling with the nation’s assets, is undoubtedly 
very exciting and interesting sport. The pace is too 
much for sane men and the price far too high, still the 
game is thrilling because of its very danger. If a 
Radical Government cannot even season its fare highly, 
it is savourless in every way. It is never healthy fare 
and never satisfying ; and if it is also flavourless, we have 
to pay the same price of indigestion without even the 
momentary pleasure of having the palate tickled. This 
session has had but one attraction, and that was only 
unintentionally provided by the Government—the 
Marconi scandal debate. Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. 
Lloyd George have undoubtedly relieved the tedium of 
the season, but neither will be keen to claim credit for 
it. Marconi apart, the session has consisted of old Bills 
on matters of which the public is seriously sick, Bills 
which the House was to discuss without any power 
of amending them. Even this enjoyable occupa- 
tion was repressed within the severest limits by 
the closure and guillotine. In social reform nothing 
has been done but what ought to have been done 
in the session before—the Mental Deficiency Bill, 
for instance, which is well passed, but hardly 
goes to the enlivening of a_ session. In foreign 
and colonial policy the Government have been allowed 


a free hand in the Commons—Sir Edward Grey, we. 


all know, is above criticism. Yet in spite of everything 
being in their favour, in spite of there being little to do 
and no excitement, in spite of closure and guillotine 
and kangaroo all the time, the Finance Bill is not 
introduced till late in the session, too late to admit of 
discussion. The Parliament Bill left the Lords no power 
at all to deal with Money Bills; they cannot be 
hung up. Yet the Government are behind with their 
finance as no Unionist Government ever has been. The 
only explanation is that they do not want their finanée 
to be discussed; so they jockey the House by putting 
off financial business to the last moment and then plead- 
ing urgency. They know the country does not follow 
parliamentary affairs closely; so they hope to get off 
by parading surpluses which they owe to the luck 
of good trade. Certainly the country does not know 
how recklessly this Government has played with its 
finances ; nor will it know so long as good trade covers 
up the bad places. When bad times come, for which 
they do not provide, the country will feel the pinch of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s methods. He is himself now be- 
ginning to whine about expenditure. Nobody, he says, 
wants him to economise ; everybody wants him to spend ; 
but none wants to pay the tax to meet the bill. That 
is human nature and ought not to surprise him. It is 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s business to have a 
longer head than the average taxpayer; but Mr. Lloyd 
George has at best but a larger heart. Heart without 
head may do very well for some departments of life, 
but not for finance. We do not quarrel with his ex- 
penditure on social reform; if the bill can be met and 
the money is carefully spent, we believe it is remunera- 
tive expenditure. But if he thought it right to commit 
the country to this great expenditure, which Mr. Pease’s 
education scheme must add to immensely, he ought to 
have made the broadest possible financial provision. 
Instead of doing that, he has for political ends concen- 
trated the burden as far as possible on the owners of 
land. In good times the effect of this is not easily 
visible ; personal property contributes so much then that 
the strain of the new expenditure is not at breaking 
point. But should bad times come, the joint effect of the 
high expenditure and the concentration of taxes on land 
will be a crash that all classes will feel the effect of ; and 
most of all the comparatively small owners of land who 
have been buying so freely of late from the large 
owners who seeing a storm coming, as they believed, 
have sold. But by then the Government will be out; 
so what does Mr. Lloyd George care? The cata- 
strophe will be put down to the Unionist Government 
and so help Mr. Lloyd George back to office. An in- 
genious plan this, under cover of national pros- 


perity to manufacture a catastrophe which shall burst 
in the lean years when your opponents are in power. 
But he must lay his train and light it carefully, or it 
may burst prematurely in his own time or it may not 
burst at all. 


THE BALKAN FAILURE. 


2 is a commonplace that the British people do 
not understand foreign policy, and there could 
be no better proof of it than the indiscriminate 
eulogy showered on Sir Edward Grey. The Foreign 
Secretary’s case is that the Ambassadors’ Conference 
came into existence to prevent a war between the 
Great Powers. Its proceedings must be judged by 
its object. What matter that the work of the Con- 
ference can be criticised, what matter that its adjourn- 
ment leaves awkward questions still unsettled, provided 
it has accomplished its chief aim? The preservation of 
European peace is a fine sounding phrase, especially 
to Radical ears, but we are not convinced that the Con- 
ference was formed to preserve it. It is not yet a 
twelvemonth since Europe adopted a very different tone. 
When the war broke out the Powers declared that they 
would permit no territorial changes in the Near East, 
and it is only to cover up their failure that they have 
invented the new formula of which the Foreign Secre- 
tary is so proud. But even this formula has not been 
adhered to. According to the latest version, the Powers 
discovered that they need not fight unless the area of 
conflict spread to the Straits, Constantinople, and 
Asiatic Turkey. When was this discovery made? Again 
we would remind Sir Edward Grey of his past. He him- 
self told the House of Commons that the Albanian 
setilement was reached just in time to prevent a Euro- 
pean war; yet now with amazing inconsistency he 
assures us that this was a subsidiary matter and that 
the true danger-point lay further East. We are thus 
quite in the dark as to what the Conference proposed to 
do, but if the latest statement of its object is to be taken 
as correct, it is abundantly clear that the Conference did 
nothing at all. What steps did the Powers take to pre- 
vent the spread of the war to Constantinople and be- 
yond? The real crisis, we now learn, came late last 
November, when the Bulgarian troops were moving on 
Chatalja. Did the Powers forbid an attack on Chatalja? 
On the contrary an attack was made, and the reason 
that the Bulgarians did not reach Constantinople was 
not that the Powers prevented them but that the Turks 
stood firm. To our minds Sir Edward Grey’s story 
utterly fails to hang together. It is plainly untrue 
that the Concert of Europe never had any aim but 
the maintenance of peace among its members; the 
view that there was no danger so long as the war 
was kept west of the Dardanelles is contradicted by 
Sir Edward Grey’s own previous declaration; and if 
it were sound the Conference is convicted of shameful 
apathy at the moment of crisis. 

The three particular questions with which the Con- 
ference has been concerned are Albania, the A®gean 
Islands, and Adrianople. On none of these has a 
settlement been reached. It is true that in regard to 
Albania a paper arrangement has been written out. 
Detaiis have not yet been given, but we know enough 
to be sure that the plan cannot succeed. You cannot 
create a nation by drawing lines on a map, and Albania 
is only a geographical expression. Can any serious 
man suppose that a collection of unruly tribes with no 
political sense can be unified by an international Com- 
mission disciplined by Swedes ignorant of their lan- 
guage and, finally, handed over as loyal subjects to a 
foreign Prince, in whose selection they have had no 
voice? Nor can it be pretended that the arrangement as 
to the 4gean Islands is satisfactory. When Turkey has 
evacuated Cyrenaica, Italy will hand the Islands 
over to the Powers. There is no question of Italy’s 
good faith, but the plan may quite well establish the 
Italians in the A2gean as firmly as the British are 
established in Egypt. Even if Turkey wishes to 
evacuate Cyrenaica the process must be long. The 
Turks are in the hinterland out of the reach of 
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Constantinople; the Italians are still on the coast, and 
their progress inland depends on the rate of railway 
construction; and in the interval the islands remain 
Italian. Both the Albanian and the A®gean settle- 
ments are in fact paper compromises; there is nothing 
stable or final about them. The question of Adrianople 
cannot be separated from the terms of the Peace of 
Bucharest. The Turks claim that they can hold their 
own against the now demoralised Bulgarian troops, 
but the Peace evades the issue by insisting on the 
immediate demobilisation of the Bulgarian army. Sir 
Edward Grey disclaims all responsibility for the Peace 
of Bucharest, though twice over he groans and preaches 
over the events that led up to it. For those events we 
hold the Conference to be largely responsible. It cannot 
be said with absolute certainty that if Greece and 
Servia had been allowed a free hand in Albania, there 
would have been no squabble over the Macedonian 
spoils; but it can be said that the action of the Powers 
in Albania made the second war inevitable. The Peace 
of Bucharest is indeed the only real result of the work 
of the Conference. It is a bad peace, but the Powers 
cannot even claim credit for its signature. The end 
of a war which had become a nuisance is due to the 
action of Germany in assuring Rumania that she 
could dictate terms without fear of European inter- 
ference. 

The peace satisfies nobody, except, perhaps, 
Rumania, but it cannot endure at all unless the 
Bulgars get the Enos-Midia line. And here we reach 
the final break-down of the Conference policy. If 
Britain could not enter the European Concert without 
weakening her credit as an Imperial Power, she should 
have stayed outside. By lack of foresight Sir Edward 
Grey has set in motion a train of events which leave 
this country in a sad dilemma. If we put pressure 
on the Turks to leave Adrianople, we shall be told 
that our principle that a Balkan State can keep what 
it is strong enough to hold applies to Christian nations 
only and that in abandoning it we are false to the 
Moslems of Egypt and India. If we leave the Turk 
alone, we help to tear up the treaty whose signature 
we procured and we can be certain of a new Balkan 
war as soon as ever Bulgaria has managed to pull 
herself together again. The real condemnation 
of Sir Edward Grey’s policy is that this dilemma is 
not one of those accidents which no diplomatist can 
reasonably be expected to foresee. On the contrary, 
it is the direct and natural outcome of our policy 
during the last twelve months. That policy has been 
to keep peace between the Great Powers. It is a 
policy which must be watched with very critical eyes. 
A statesman who finds two Great Powers nearing a 
deadlock and comes forward with a solution absolutely 
satisfactory to both does indeed render a service to 
humanity. Such opportunities rarely occur, but the work 
of the French Government at the time of the North Sea 
incident between Britain and Russia may serve as an ex- 
ample of what can be done. Here an episode which 
brought two great Powers to the verge of war was dealt 
with in a way that left no bitter memories behind. But 
a statesman who, out of reverence for paper peace, con- 
cocts a plan for postponing the trouble is a danger, as 
weakness always is. Sir Edward Grey has not overcome 
any of the antagonisms which have revealed themselves 
in European policy. He has simply put them off in 
circumstances which make it certain that they will be 
all the sharper when they reappear. And since Britain’s 
action has been shaped all along with a view to post- 
ponement and not to solution, she may find herself in 
the end in a position which makes it dishonourable for 
her to act with decision either way. 

Adrianople is a case in point. Sir Edward Grey 
formulated his Albanian compromise in vacuo, without 
thinking how it would react on the relations of the 
Allies. Rumania has cut that knot, but has left the 
contradiction between the Peace of Bucharest and the 
treaty of London, and Sir Edward Grey cannot 
honourably do anything to overcome that contradic- 
tion, because he forgot the first maxim of diplomacy— 
think of the day after to-morrow. Hence the humbug 


about the strategic advantage to Turkey of delivering a 
magnificent base to her nearest enemy. Count 
Aehrenthal knew better when, on his death-bed, he 
cautioned his successor against a policy of prestige. 
For Austria a policy of prestige means interference 
in every Balkan issue to keep up her reputation at 
the moment, without thought of hopeless entangle- 
ments the day after to-morrow. For Britain a policy 
of prestige is summed up in the catch-phrase ‘‘ The 
greatest of British interests is peace’’. Sir Edward 
Grey has pursued that policy and now gets the thanks 
of those as shortsighted as himself. But it was not by 
such a policy of prestige that Palmerston and Disraeli 
and Lord Salisbury won repute as foreign Ministers. 
Palmerston kept his country at peace in the ’sixties 
by standing firm over Italy, not by giving way, and it 
was the policy of prestige over Denmark which brought 
him humiliation. Disraeli and Lord Salisbury used 
splendid isolation as the instrument of a strong extra- 
European policy and were ready to fight for it. That is 
why they succeeded, and it would be better for Unionism 
now if its leaders remembered their traditions instead of 
helping Sir Edward Grey to throw dust in the eyes of 
the public. 


A SEQUEL TO SCUTTLE. 

HE unfortunate affair in Somaliland will serve at 
least to call attention to the invertebrate policy 
of the Government in the Protectorate, which in spite 
of the brave words of Mr. Seely last January and the 
lame explanations of Mr. Harcourt this week has ever 
since 1910 been the old baneful Liberal plan of evasion 
of duties and a wilful determination neither to see nor 

to provide against the inevitable result. 

A little over ten years ago, on 22 April 1903, we met 
with a very similar reverse, only on a larger scale, at 
Gumburru, where a small British force under Colonel 
Plunkett was cut to pieces. As some set-off to this 
disaster, five days later Major Gough defeated and 
repulsed at Daratoleh with great loss the Mullah’s 
forces, which, flushed with their success, had advanced 
to attack his small column. The outcome of these 
affairs was that in order to re-establish British prestige 
we had to send an expedition which eventually numbered 
7000 men and cost the country three millions. 

In 1905 the Colonial Office took over charge of the 
Protectorate from the Foreign Office, and it is owing to 
Colonial Office policy that the present untoward condi- 
tion of affairs has now come about. After considering 
the cost of the operations and the results obtained from 
pursuing the elusive hordes of the Somalis through their 
really desperate cguntry, the present Government in 
1910 decided to abandon the interior and to withdraw 
our forces, merely leaving small garrisons to hold the 
towns on the coast and police their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. It was hoped that by this means our 
strategical position in Somaliland, in other words our 
determination to prevent any other foreign Power from 
gaining a footing in the country, would be secured at 
the least possible expense. This policy met with ap- 
proval from others besides Liberals, but we were always 
against it, and for the simple reason that in all the long 
history of our dealings with fanatical savages this policy 
of withdrawal and of leaving the foe to stew in his own 
juice has proved both a hopeless and a costly failure. 
For sooner or later we have had to assert our power 
and at heavy expenditure to reconquer the country con- 
cerned. The example of Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal 
from Dongola in 1885 and of the thirteen years of petty 
warfare and costly expeditions which followed upon it 
until we finally overthrew the Khalifa is a good parallel. 

In Somaliland the extraordinary physical difficulties 
in a great degree prevent the hostile tribes from 
assembling in very large numbers. Hence the provision 
of an adequate force to hold the coast towns and certain 
strategic points and capable of supplying a reasonably 
strong mobile column to strike at any gatherings in 
dangerous proximity thereto, and the steady develop- 
ment of our communications with the interior and 
consequent pacification of the country would have been 
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in all probability the soundest course to follow. But 
unfortunately the present Government have acted for 
some time past as though the Mullah’s followers would 
be so kind as to oblige us by acquiescing in the game 
of reducing our forces to vanishing point in order that 
we might cut down estimates. 

But here they made a serious mistake, for as the 
Somalis saw our forces withdrawn and weakened, their 
old fighting spirit revived. Officers of standing who 
had served in Somaliland have for some years past 
expressed their anxiety and apprehension at the results 
of this weakening of our force before such a foe as 
these wild tribesmen. Mr. Seely’s remarks as Under 
Secretary for the Colonies last January were sensible 
enough. He was correct in saying it was not a wise 
plan for us to put 300 men 140 miles from the sea at 
Burao without an adequate support. But how about 
now sending, not 300, but 150 men, 170 miles from 
the sea! Could’ ineptitude go further? The result 
now, likely enough, will be that we shall be obliged 
to organise a force to protect our small coast garrisons 
and to embark on a punitive expedition to re-establish 
our prestige, which has been gravely damaged by the 
follies of the recent policy of evasion of duty. 


CONGESTED TRAFFIC. 


HE central point of the London Motor Traffic Com- 
mittee’s report is the proposed establishment of 
a Traffic Board. Everybody agrees that there should 
be some sort of central authority. A system which gives 
some powers to the L.C.C. and others to the borough 
councils ; which leaves traffic to be regulated by police 
under the Home Office ; which provides that the speed 
of motor-cars shall be determined by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and of trams by the Board of Trade; and 
which provides no unifying authority except an 
advisory board which need never be consulted at all, 
is indefensible in theory and has only worked because 
most people behave sensibly in the street. But poli- 
tical feeling has delayed reform. It has come about in 
this way. London’s tramway system is claimed by the 
Progressives as their work and is therefore treated by 
Radicals as a principle to be supported, like voluntary 
service, without reference to facts. Mr. Balfour 
appointed a Royal Commission to investigate London 
trafic, and this Commission—whose report is fascinat- 
ing reading and would have been of the utmost value 
if the motor-omnibuses had not appeared on the streets 
directly after its issue—proposed to create a Traffic 
Board on which the L.C.C. should have representation 
but not predominance. At once the Radicals raised the 
cry that the trams were in danger and that a bureaucracy 
might over-rule the ratepayers. The Radical proposal 
was that the Traffic Board should be a committee of 
the L.C.C., and as the Municipal Reform Council 
objected to this while the Government refused to act on 
the Commission’s recommendation nothing has been 
done these seven years. The Committee has tried to 
compromise between the two views. It creates a Traffic 
Board but makes this board a branch of a department 
and so responsible to Parliament. Further, it gives the 
L.C.C. and neighbouring County Councils powers which 
they have never hitherto enjoyed. But in all cases 
there is to be an appeal to the board. It comes to this, 
that if the L.C.C. acts impartially it will control the 
traffic within its area, but if it tries to push the trams 
and exclude the motor-omnibuses, the board will over- 
ride it. That seems a sensible arrangement. Moreover 
the board will be of real use to Parliament. Thanks to 
new methods of communication, Parliament has been 
and is still asked to authorise new transport facilities. 
But Parliament is not fitted to discharge an expert’s 
business, and it is a great step forward that the pro- 
jected board will report on all schemes requiring 
legislation. 

The Committee would perhaps have been better 
advised if it had contented itself with advocating the 
erection of a board and had not gone on to deal with 
questions which are really for the board to settle. The 


Committee may be right in advocating more traffic 
points and more refuges—we shall await the board’s 
opinion upon that—but both these remedies, and 
especially the refuges, diminish danger by increasing 
congestion. The ultimate difficulties about London 
traffic regulation are two—first that the streets are used 
by vehicles of greatly differing speeds, and secondly that 
the roads cannot contain all the traffic. The first point 
is a special case of the second and our problem comes 
to this, that there is only one way from the Bank to 
Highgate or from Piccadilly Circus to Hammer- 
smith. All the traffic must go this way. If it goes as fast 
as it can it is a danger, and if it goes slowly the delays 
are intolerable. If London could be rebuili to-morrow, 
there would be a cry for alternative roads. As it is there 
are alternative ways from the Bank to Liverpool Street, 
and some attempt is made to use them. Again, the 
opening of the new Mall has given an alternative way 
from Charing Cross to Victoria, though little attempt 
is made to use it. But, whether existing facilities are 
turned to account or not, it is clear a priori that if you 
use two roads instead of one, congestion will be 
relieved, especially if the traffic is distributed accord- 
ing to speed. The Committee, however, passes over 
these considerations. Its thoughts are concentrated on 
the pedestrians, and it is ready to congest traffic for 
their sake. The board, let us hope, will take a broader 
view. 

Apart from a reference to the removal of tramway 
heads as a relief to congestion, and from a disapproval 
of direct competition between motor-omnibuses and 
trams, the Committee says nothing about the most 
vexed of all the traffic questions. That is wise. The 
time is not ripe for a verdict on the merits of the two 
systems. But it is clear the tram is unsuited 
to narrow thoroughfares. Traffic cannot pass 
it, and when it stops everything behind it stops too. 
The advocates of trams look forward to railless trac- 
tion, but that is in its infancy. For the present the 
omnibus is far more manageable in a _ crowded 
street. But the omnibuses require control. They 
are now the chartered libertines of our streets, 
as free as private carriages to choose their routes 
and vary their speeds. There is an overwhelming case 
for regulation of route, timetables and number, and 
though the omnibus companies are protesting the 
board will see fair play. Meanwhile the omnibus 
companies should carefully consider the Committee’s 
remarks about safety. The strength of the advocates 
of trams lies not in the superiority of trams as a means 
of transport but in their greater safety. The Committee 
are satisfied that the tram’s lifeguard is satisfactory, 
whereas no adequate lifeguard for omnibuses has yet 
been invented. On the other hand, the charge that 
the omnibuses are carelessly driven is not proved. The 
police prosecute but juries refuse to convict, and we 
must leave the matter open. In short, the Board pro- 
posal is right, but it does not take us far; for the real 
trouble of London traffic is the difficulty of getting a 
quart into a pint pot. 


CHINA’S APPEAL TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


OE engaged in controversy can hardly be expected 

to invite attention to a flaw in a useful proposi- 
tion. Much capital is being made, accordingly, of the 
accumulation at Shanghai of some 24,000 chests of 
opium which evil-minded foreigners are represented as 
trying to force upon China against her will—with less 
reference to the fact that those 24,000 chests came to 
China gradually, in accordance with a treaty signed no 
longer ago than 1911, and that they have accumulated 
simply because the Chinese chose to break that treaty 
and deny them entry to a willing market. One of the 
first things the new Republic said was to declare its 
intention of observing all existing treaties and obliga- 
tions. One of the first things it did was to break the 
treaty of 1911 which had consented to an enormous 
increase of import duty on Indian opium and to an 
annual reduction in quantity culminating in extinction, 
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provided only that China treated her own eightfold 
greater production in like wise. The way was made 
so straight, in fact, for the end of the Indian 
trade just as quickly as China ceased producing opium 
herself that a good many people think it is because those 
concerned know the production and smoking of opium 
in China will not and cannot be extinguished that they 
are unwilling to await the operation of that agreement, 
but are trying to attain their object (the exclusion of 
Indian opium) by less legitimate means. They trust to 
what a writer in the ‘* Times ”’ has called a certain un- 
balanced sentimentalism which they know is vocal, and 
which they believe probably to be equally influential, in 
this country, to hold them harmless. But extreme 
measures sometimes defeat their object. They attract 
attention, but they also provoke inquiry ; and inquirers 
are apt to discover with Archdeacon Moule (a pro- 
nounced opponent of opium) that it is possible to take 
the drug in moderation; or with Sir Thomas Wade 
that, although a great deal of harm is done by opium 
as there is by gin and alcoholic excess, ‘‘a large 
number of people take it as Englishmen take a glass 
or a cigar’’. Adherence to treaty would have meant 
an annually decreasing import of Indian opium which 
would have passed into consumption as a fractional 
portion of the total supply. It is the holding up of this 
fraction before the main sources of supply have been 
stopped that has created the accumulation about which 
outcry is being made: if you dam a river you create 
alake. But responsibility for breach of treaty lies, and 
incidental loss should fall, on those who break it, not on 
those whose trade is illegitimately stopped. 

General Chang suggests that the widespread resist- 
ance which has been offered by Chinese farmers to the 
destruction of their crops and to hindrance of a secular 
industry is due to a sense of grievance at being inter- 
fered with while Indian opium continues to be ad- 
mitted. Most foreigners who know China think that 
resentment at the sudden destruction of a lucrative 
crop and at the barbarous methods by which the destruc- 
tion is accompanied afford quite sufficient reason for 
the irritation—especially as it has been manifest in pro- 
vinces where Indian opium is practically unknown. 
Let us suppose an analogous position. Would 
I’rance tolerate the sudden exclusion from our markets, 
without preliminary notice or negotiation, of brandy 
entitled to admission under existing treaties? Would 
the exclusion of French brandy have any appreciable 
effect in extinguishing the consumption of alcohol in 
England? If the total abstainers in this country 
obtained control of power and used it to uproot growing 
crops of barley (as the constituent element of beer and 
whiskey), would the thought that a modicum of French 
brandy was being imported be necessary to stir up the 
agricultural population of the Three Kingdoms to resist- 
ance? If we agreed with France that the exportation 
of her alcoholic products to this country should cease 
simultaneously with the extinction of our production of 
barley, and that the process of exclusion should be 
applied, in the meantime, to districts where the growth 
had been suppressed, would she not resent an invitation 
to come and satisfy herself that no barley was growing 
in East Anglia at a moment when a good crop had 
notoriously just been garnered? Yet that is what has 
just happened in regard to opium cultivation in 
Chekiang. 

Into the merits or demerits of opium-smoking it is 
entirely unprofitable to enter, as opinions appear to 
differ as widely as they do about tobacco and alcohol. 
No one denies that it is harmful in excess, but plenty 
of opinions can be quoted to the effect that it is 
innocuous in moderation. The broad fact seems to 
be that every people in the world use stimulants or 
narcotics of some sort. A large proportion of Asiatics 
have chosen opium—for the reason perhaps, among 
others, that large districts of Asia are infected by 
diseases against which opium is a prophylactic ; though 
it is said to be an historical fact that the Chinese them- 
selves used alcohol preferably in former times. 

General Chang claims that ‘‘from the President 
downward every truly patriotic Chinese desires most 


earnestly to see this evil (the use of opium) rooted out ”’. 
That he himself desires it no one doubts. But is there 
not here a question of definition? There was said to be 
a sect, once, in Scotland whose members (seven in 
number) were convinced that they only were sure of 
salvation. The Total Abolitionists in this country are 
probably satisfied that they represent the fine flower of 
patriotism, though the much larger number of habitual 
beer-drinkers might contest the proposition. The sixty- 
seven Chinese farmers who were burnt alive, lately, in 
a temple in Hunan where they were discussing the 
attack on their crops [anyone questioning the incident 
will find it related in the *‘ North China Herald”’ of 
24 May; and the names of the temple, locality, and 
officer commanding (in Chinese characters, for purposes 
of identification) in the issue of 28 June] may have 
thought themselves as good patriots as the Young 
Chinese who are cultivating smoker’s heart by devotion 
to cigarettes. 

If the Chinese people think opium-smoking an evil, 
it is of course their right, and within their power, to 
stamp it out; though it may be doubted whether it is 
within the power of any Government to eradicate in a 
decade a crop which has been grown for a millennium, 
and it is certainly not within the right of any State to 
stop suddenly, without warning or appeal—and to the 
loss and detriment of all concerned—a legitimate trade 
which its own representatives had quite lately regularised 
afresh. But are the Chinese people so whole-hearted ? 
Is it not rather the case that a certain number want to 
grow opium, a certain number want to smoke it, a 
certain number want to extirpate it, and the great 
majority are indifferent? If the whole nation were so 
hostile to opium as we are asked to believe, such wide- 
spread cultivation would surely be impossible. 

As to the exorbitancy of the rates at which China 
has been borrowing, General Chang is entitled of course 
to his opinion; but 54 per cent. should not seem ex- 
cessive to a people who are accustomed to 12; and as 
to China's inability to buy up and destroy the opium 
because she is obliged to devote the proceeds of her 
loans to purposes of reconstruction—one can only say 
that, though the need for reconstruction is admitted, 
evidence of reconstruction is yet to seek. A large 
portion of the last loan was needed to meet arrears of 
interest on former debts; and a great deal of the re- 
mainder seems likely to go in current expenses without 
regard to paper money, debased coinage, or domestic 
debts. Some people think a further loan will soon be 
invited for these and other needs, and that the condi- 
tions of the last were moderate in the circumstances. 
A good many think there is plenty of money in China, 
if it could be made available; but that Chinese capi- 
talists will not entrust it to their authorities. The 
President, at any rate, sees need for inculcating 
economy; but the members of the Senate and the 
National Assembly have voted themselves salaries so 
liberal that it would appear they donot. Here is, at any 
rate, as in the case of our own Anti-Opium enthusiasts, 
an opportunity for altruism—not at other people’s 
expense. 


AFTER THE MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


|= captains and the mighty men of medicine and 
surgery have departed, and they have left us 
to ponder on some of the more important questions 
they discussed and left unanswered. As a purely pro- 
fessional and technical assembly the Congress seems 
to have been quite successful. One wonders how such 
a cosmopolitan gathering succeeds so well in overcom- 
ing the difliculties of divers tongues. The general 
impression one has is that our doctors must either 
be very familiar with German, or have missed a 
considerable part of the most important contribu- 
tions to the proceedings of the Congress. It appears 
that a certain number of members who understand 
Esperanto met for discussion, and regretted that 
this means of common communication should not have 
been at the service of the Congress. Possibly it may 
have occurred to others that the great language they 
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once used with so much facility, and in which they 
spread all over Europe their learned works, would 
now more properly be revived. It would not be so 
difficult as German, and the only doubt we should have 
would be whether the new scientific language should not 
be Greek, considering the extraordinary drafts which 
the medical profession continues to make on the tongue 
of Hippocrates. One might suppose indeed that there 
exists a medical institution of Greek medical savants, 
similar to the French Academy, for the construction 
of the vocabulary of modern medicine. The notion 
of Greek being a dead language can hardly survive 
the meeting of the Congress. This must be one of 
its more popular lessons for the modern man of com- 
merce who is so very practical that he ‘‘cannot see 
the good of Greek’’. We suspect too that our men 
of science, who are supposed to be opposed to ‘‘ so 
much Greek ’’, must study that language secretly 
or they assuredlf could not name the tools of their 
own trade. 

The layman cannot read the proceedings of the 
Congress without some feeling of depression. So 
much learning and devotion and tireless research, and 
yet so much that remains unintelligible, wrapped in 
impenetrable mystery, or misconceived, misunderstood 
and disputed. In medicine, more than in any other 
branch of science, the human intellect seems unfit to 
grapple effectively with the learning it accumulates. 
We come across the following sentences in the paper 
of one of the greatest authorities on diabetes. He 
enumerates the theories and then adds: ‘‘ not one 
of these theoretical considerations has led to any real 
improvement in the treatment of diabetes. Great 
improvements have been made during the last decade, 
all of them by empirical methods’’. We may be some- 
what consoled with this sentence that comes last; and 
certainly the evidence of the Congress is satisfying 
that we have in the medical profession a body of men 
applying all possible human faculty to the amelioration 
of our diseases and to their cure, if it is at all possible. 
But it is disappointing that while the advance in 
medical knowledge of facts keeps pace with the 
advance in all other departments of science, the 
practical applications to the cure of disease cannot be 
measured by the increase of medical knowledge. 
Practical results more regularly follow discoveries in 
other sciences: as the electric telegraph and the tele- 
phone and wireless telegraphy followed the early 
discoveries in electricity by Faraday. The one point 
of anything like equal comparison seems to be the 
modern discoveries as to the causes of infective 
diseases, which have laid the foundations of our public 
health system. The most general of general practi- 
tioners knows now more of nervous diseases than 
Hippocrates ; but combined modern medical science and 
art have not discovered better methods of treating 
many nervous complaints than those described in the 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Temples, Hospital, and 
Medical School of Cos’’. Perhaps modern life 
cannot supply such resources as those Hippocrates 
could command. 

Most notable of the many illustrations that could 
be compiled from the proceedings is that of the famous 
drug salvarsan. It was one of the wonders of the 
Congress—a triumph of that new science of medicine 
which makes the administration of drugs more than 
an empirical experiment. Professor Ehrlich has won 
all the honour which can be assigned to a great 
investigator and discoverer: but he has not devised 
the remedy he thought: and it seems that for the 
particular class of devastating disease he strove to 
cure his remedy cannot as yet at least be placed higher 
than the tuberculin which also at first was hailed as 
the specific for tuberculosis. For both compositions 
alike experience has modified their claims and exposed 
their dangers. With the admirable coolness and detach- 
ment of the great investigator Professor Ehrlich 
remarked at the end of the discussion “‘ If salvarsan 
has not been proved to fulfil the results which I at 
first hoped for it, it must be admitted, at any rate, 
that it was a valuable adjunct to treatment’. How- 


ever much more scientifically based this new treatment 
may be than the old mercurial treatment, how does 
it afford a more plausible argument for the adoption 
of wide-reaching interventions and compulsion by the 
State, which certain enthusiasts have demanded on the 
strength of it? Find a certain remedy for a disease 
that plays havoc with the men and women and children 
of the nation, and only the fanaticism of fanaticism 
could resist on pretence of infringement of liberty. 
If there is great probability of its effectiveness a case 
may be made for compulsion which only the ordinary 
fanatic, as of anti-vaccination, will deny. But in other 
cases less cogent we must not be in a hurry to supplant 
the ‘‘ bludgeon”’ that Mr. Burns spoke of with the 
supposed “‘ finer rapier’? of science when the point of 
it is found to be considerably blunted. We shall, how- 
ever, call on the doctors to add a somewhat finer ele- 
ment to our measures than the commonsense of 
established sanitary knowledge provides. This we 
may well expect to be our future course; and it will 
take us further into such innovations as the inquiry 
which the Government are about to initiate into the 
subject of the disease for which salvarsan was sup- 
posed to be infallible. 

An example of the sort of service the community 
may hope for from the true scientist is to be found 
in the address of Professor Bateson on Heredity. 
Mendelism, the modern theory of heredity, is a 
fascinating subject for the sciolist who, when he more 
or less understands an intricate formula, supposes 
himself at the heart of a mystery. Hence popular 
eugenics, and much foolish talk and magazine writ- 
ing about it from a good many who, we hope, will now 
read what Professor Bateson thinks of it. His paper 
is the cold douche that was needed. After it we need 
hardly fear any premature alliance between the doctors 
and the State to establish an institute for compulsory 
eugenic marriages. His hearers were prepared for 
his insistence on the predominant influence of heredity 
and the subordination to it on the population even 
of hygiene and education and the general en- 
vironment. He takes lunacy, for example, and 
refers to the blame for it laid by some on the 
severity of the modern struggle and on alcohol and 
drugs; but those ‘‘who have some _ knowledge 
of genetic physiology are aware that the whole force 
of modern science and legislation has hitherto been 
exercised in the preservation of defective strains in our 
midst, and will not feel serious hesitation as to the 
true cause of the increase’’. The genetist may in this 
magnify his métier: and there was a general tendency 
to this in ali the sections. If he does, what follows is 
the more valuable. ‘‘ The Mental Deficiency Bill”’, 
says Professor Bateson, ‘‘is a wise beginning of 
reform, but we cannot hear without disquietude of the 
violent measures that are being adopted in certain 
parts of the United States.’’ There are advocates of 
similar measures here who suppose themselves Pro- 
fessor Bateson’s disciples. ‘‘It is one thing’’, he 
continues, ‘‘ to check reproduction of hopeless defec- 
tives, but another to organise a wholesale tampering 
with the structure of the population such as will follow 
if any marriage not regarded by officials as eugenic 
is liable to prohibition. We may well wonder how 
genius and the arts will fare in a community con- 
structed by legislators in this way.’’ We might get 
rid of mania only to instal a low type of intellect and 
general dulness. The idea is fertile, and it suggests 
reflexions on the aims of the Congress itself. Is the 
ideal a perfectly healthy society indifferent to the clash- 
ing of other ideals? It might not pay to attain it 
even if it were possible. We can, however, get much 
nearer than we are and yet be all to the good; and 
the Medical Congress may carry us further. 


THE CITY. 


‘THE outlook on the Stock Exchange is now more 

encouraging than it has been for a very long time 
past, and the monetary position is satisfactory. The 
Bank of England reserve is higher than it was a 
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vear ago, when the minimum discount rate was 
3 per cent., and the proportion of cash to liabilities 
is 58.07 per cent., as compared: with 49.82 per 
cent. It is hardly probable that the Bank rate will 
be reduced from 44 per cent. in the near future, espe- 
cially as Egypt’s demand for gold to finance the moving 
of the cotton crop has commenced early and is likely 
to reach a high figure, probably as much as £8,000,000. 
On the other hand the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury has announced his willingness to advance 
£5,000,000 to 10,000,000 to the Southern and 
Western farmers to assist them in moving their crops, 
and this will relieve the situation in New York. The 
speculative account open for the rise on the Stock 
Exchange is very small; in some departments, indeed, 
there are signs of a professional short interest (which 
is being cautiously reduced), while the supply of stock 
to meet any public demand is very limited. 

The stock markets turned the corner a few weeks 
ago, and they seem now to have started seriously on 
the up grade. There has been more public business 
this week, in spite of the holiday season being in full 
swing, and there is a strong tone in several of the 
investment groups. The failure of the New South 
Wales loan was merely an intimation to the Colonial 
Governments that a yield of a trifle over 4 per cent. 
is quite unattractive so long as better bargains can be 
obtained elsewhere. The success of the issue of Cana- 
dian Northern Railway five-year notes was a sign of 
public appreciation of a 54 per cent. yield with reason- 
able security. 

Consols are benefiting from the improved political 
and monetary outlook. Satisfactory traffics and the 
encouraging Board of Trade returns have directed 
favourable attention to Home railway stocks, while 
‘syndicate’? buying is reported of South Eastern 
deferred and Chathams in connexion with Kent coal 
developments. 

The excellent results for the year ended 30 June of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway have inspired new buying 
of ‘‘ Canadas’’. The company’s income from all sources 
was equal to 16} per cent. on the entire capital of 
$258,000,000. 

Strained relations between the United States and 
Mexico have not had any marked influence in Wall 
Street, where varying reports on crop conditions are 
employed to keep prices fluctuating. The general ten- 
dency, however, is towards a higher level, and it is 
possible that Mr. McAdoo’s release of Treasury funds 
for crop moving will permit an autumn bull campaign 
in New York. 

Good support is being given to Kaffirs and Rhode- 
sians in the mining markets, and in the industrial 
department several sections are receiving deserved 
attention. A fair business is being done in brewery 
debenture stocks. Brazilian Traction shares are very 
strong on the understanding that the Sao Paulo Elec- 
tric Company is now earning the best part of its deben- 
ture charges. The new combination of producers has 
stimulated buying of Nitrate shares. Shipping securities 
are in demand on a revival of old amalgamation 
rumours; it is believed that important developments in 
the Far Eastern and Australian trade will occur in the 
next twelve months. Rubbers are in a healthier con- 
dition, with better prices for the commodity at the last 
auction. 

The market was somewhat disappointed in the Mar- 
coni dividend, which amounts to 20 per cent. for the 
year, the absence of an interim payment on account 
of the current year being a subject of comment. The 
company’s report, however, is highly encouraging 
except for the fact that the amount of profit from share 
transactions is unstated, and it is therefore impossible 
to gauge the amount of profit derived from actual 
trading. 

The sensation of the week is the proposed absorption 
of the California Oilfields Company by the Shell Com- 
bine on terms which make the California shares worth 
£1 more than Shells. By this deal the Shell interests 
obtain control of an output of over 4,000,000 barrels of 
oil which formerly went to the Standard Oil Company. 


ART FOR TRADE’S SAKE. 
By C. H. BAKER. 


fy even now is so cheap as a first-rate 

work of art. It is an inexhaustible mine. 
What is the ‘Madonna di San Sisto’ worth to 
Dresden or the S. Cecilia to Bologna? A writer in 
the ‘ English Review’ recently declared that it should 
be the ideal of a State directed upon soundly com- 
mercial lines to become the Art Centre of the world, 
and I do not see how the proposition is to be denied. 
Think of what their collections have done for Italy 
and Holland; compare the fortunes of those German 
cities which have great museums or other artistic 
attractions with those which have not.’’ Thus writes 
Sir Walter Armstrong in his book on Lawrence, 
apropos of the short-sighted niggardliness of English 
Governments in expenditure on Art. The grant made 
to the National Gallery is notoriously funny—J£5000 
a year, and the pictures now needed for our 
National Collection cost about £30,000 apiece. But 
our notables of the public purse consider money spent 
on art as hardly justifiable extravagance; so that when 
they actually come forward with an extra contribution 
(wrung from them by special pressure), they feel a 
sort of generous glow, not as having administered 
public money prudently, but as having been munificent 
in alms. Needless to say they are not exceptional 
in this attitude: they merely represent an unthinking 
and imprudent public. 

Statistics throwing true light upon the debt Ronie, 
Siena, The Hague, and Berlin owe to their Art posses- 
sions, not to mention Cairo, Athens or Chartres, would 
show up the curious neglect of commercial profit that 
such an attitude involves. These places cherish things 
that cannot be so well seen elsewhere or that are 
unique ; some of them I dare say are practically depen- 
dent on the magnetic power of their art possessions. 
Without enlarging on the sound and obvious com- 
mercial duty of attempting to endow London with the 
same kind of drawing power I would like to touch on 
this question of uniqueness. 

In what respect can England claim to have artistic 
treasures unrivalled elsewhere? Leaving aside our archi- 
tectural monuments, which doubtless are a solid cause of 
revenue to Lincoln, Wells, or Durham, we immediately 
reply that Turner, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Con- 
stable are only to be seen in England. In various items, of 
course, the public museums are above competition ; 
Lord Elgin and Sir Richard Wallace have deserved 
well of London trade. The Turner Gallery at the Tate 
is unique in the world; none of the greatest masters 
save Velazquez in the Prado and Michelangelo in the San 
Sisto is so magnificently represented in one building. 
But we have in England two masters whom only a 
small circle knows, but who, like Turner, are un- 
paralleled and only to be seen in this country. Crome 
is fairly represented in the National Gallery and 
Cotman not badly in the portfolios of the Print Room 
at the British Museum. But who of the public, or 
indeed of the artistic world, knows them in their 
fulness? Astonishingly few, and only they who 
have been to Norwich. We travel to Madrid, 
S. Petersburg, and Rome; pretty nearly everyone who 
studies Art can argue eruditely about the influence of 
Antonello da Messina on Luigi Vivarini as exemplified 
at Budapest and Berlin. But who, I repeat, knows 
Crome’s ‘‘ Bruges River’’, his ‘‘ Carrow Abbey ’’, or 
Cotman’s ‘‘ After the Storm ’’, ‘‘ S. Botolph’s Priory ”’ 
and ‘‘ Breaking the Clod’’; his ‘‘ Durham” and 
“*Greta Bridge ’’? 

England is fortunate, though she neither knows nor 
cares, in counting among her comparatively obscure 
citizens Mr. James Reeve and Messrs. J. J. and Russell 
Colman of Norwich. Mr. Reeve is a rare combination 
of solid connoisseurship and concentrated enthusiasm ; 
no man knows as much as he about Crome and 
Cotman; he has had little time to give to other 
painters. All his life he has specialised in 


the painters of his native Norwich School, carried 
forward by a kind of patriotic zeal and _ single- 
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minded admiration for the two great masters of that 
group. The British Museum and Norwich Castle 
Museum prove the value of his knowledge. But beyond 
his own activity as a collector has been his share in the 
formation of the Crown Point Collection, which was 
made by Mr. J. J. Colman and is being added to by 
Mr. Russell Colman. In this way unique knowledge 
and capital were allied and a special and unique collec- 
tion got together. 

Crome and Cotman form a remarkable episode in 
landscape painting. Crome is the more explicable 
and more related to the outside world of art; Cotman 
seems one of those unprecedented, unrepeated geniuses 
who create their own school and leave no followers. 
Crome’s earliest inspiration, as Mr. Binyon long ago 
wrote, was Richard Wilson and Gainsborough, but 
there is nothing considerable of either in his great 
early pictures, ‘‘ Dawn’’ and ‘‘ Carrow Abbey’”’ at 
Crown Point. These are comparable with Rembrandt 
only, but I am not aware that Crome when he painted 
them had come across his landscapes. They seem to me 
the spontaneous expression of a mind of like emotion 
to Rembrandt’s, feeling in Nature the same profound 
significance in silhouette and light. | Hobbema’s 
influence on Crome could not ennoble a style which 
was originally so large. Even in his most Hobbema- 
like mood the Norwich painter outdistanced his model 
in depth and fulness. Ruisdael himself did not under- 
stand the content and recession of skies as did Crome. 
Nor had any painter seen the quality of light-steeped 
atmosphere that fills the National Gallery ‘‘ Mouse- 
hold Heath’”’ and Poringland Oak ’’, which but for 
their graver temper might be attributed to the school of 
Barbizon. Crome’s final, and greatest, contribution 
is seen in the National Gallery ‘‘ Moonrise on 
the Marshes of the Yare’’ (or ‘‘ Draining Mills ”’ 
as it was originally called), which Dawson Turner 
got from Crome himself, and in the Norwich Museum 
‘Bruges River’’. I could not improve on Mr. 
MacColl’s appreciation of the former, published three 
years ago in this Review, and will but say of the 
latter that no painter, not even Turner, has penetrated 
deeper into the holy mystery of twilight. Dusk and 
sunset have been of late discredited as sentimental; 
Barbizon painters led the way in popularising the 
easy sweet romance of that lovely hour. But Crome 
in his ‘‘ Bruges River’’ and ‘‘ Draining Mills ’’ con- 
secrated it a time of inexpressible dignity and inviol- 
able aloofness. 

Cotman, as I have said, is unprecedented in 
European art; no landscape painters save those of 
the East are of his cast. A superb architectural 
draughtsman he saw Nature with the severe eye of 
a great architect. Austere and simplified content 
arranged in the flat design that we regard as Japanese 
is his first impression. And then within this noble 
scheme of monumental silhouettes and masses we enter 
a fulness and tenderness of perception comparable with 
Turner’s. This reconciliation of vast significant 
economy with tender sympathy characterises the 
greatest art and so necessarily is very rare. A curious 
point about Cotman is that he discovered naturally 
what European painters since Whistler’s day have 
been working hard to appropriate from Japan. 
With this result, that his thought and design are 
inseparable and interpenetrating; his design is not 
an extraneous business applied at discretion or accord- 
ing to the mode: his thought simply happened in 
stark bare masses pregnant with inner meaning. 

As a colourist Cotman is sometimes judged by his late 
work in which a mustardy brown-green jars against 
Strong blue. But he should be judged equally on his 
middle period, in which a subtlety of ‘‘ values ”’ (years 
and years before ‘‘ values’? became celebrated) and 
an indescribably delicate and atmospheric play of 
colour—silver, white, pale Naples yellow; gold, 
champagne, clear pale olive green, and wonderful 
browns—set his water-colours entirely apart. No 
landscape painter has paralleled Cotman’s feeling for 
the rare and high significance of form. His trees, 


his Norman forts or Norwich cottages, his bridges, 
boats and ruined abbeys are charged with this feeling, 
are electrical with a stately and mysterious meaning. 
His ‘‘ Durham’”’, with its tiers of swarthy red sand- 
stone houses bathed in a sullen foggy sunlight, 
expresses industrial sombreness as no other picture I 
have seen. 

Turner, Crome and Cotman are a national asset 
which were it ideally handled would make London a 
place that no picture-tourist could miss. Crome and 
Cotman are of the stuff to inspire a fresh expression in 
Art as Turner did. A collection on the lines of our 
superb Turner Gallery, filled with the cream of 
Cotman’s oils, water-colours and wash-drawings, with 
Crome’s greatest works and Turner’s; with rooms 
for picked examples of the lesser men whose interrupt- 
ing presence would not be permitted in the Masters’ 
galleries, well, there is a scheme for the municipal 
authorities and trade promotion. But unhappily the 
pictures that we need are most of them secure in 
comparative obscurity at Norwich. 

I have been studying the causes of the vicious circle 
in which South Kensington training revolves. Of this 
later. 


ADVERTISING THE COLONIES. 
By Fitson Younc. 


] DON’T know exactly why or how, but the colonial 

idea has been in some way mishandled in this 
country, so that to many people the word ‘‘ colonies ” 
represents something far from interesting or attrac- 
tive. That magnificent word ‘‘empire’’ has come 
very near to sharing the same fate; but it is recover- 
ing and is resuming associations somewhat less sordid 
than those which gathered round it a few years ago. 
I know that there are stalwart people in whom the 
very mention of the word ‘‘ colonies ’’ arouses some- 
‘thing like a religious fervour; and to whom, the 
enchantment of distance being added, everyone and 
everything colonial appears as something almost 
sublime. I am not one of these people. I neither 
boast of the fact nor apologise for it; I am merely 
one of those who are incapable of enthusiasm for the 
colonies as colonies; which is merely another way of 
saying that the idea has not hitherto been presented 
to me in a way that has aroused my enthusiasm. To 
a country like England, which has for centuries been 
fed on the food of the gods, colonial expansion is 
as natural as the growth of a tree; but I can never 
bring myself to glorify the branches at the expense 
of the trunk and roots, nor perceive that the water 
which spills over the edge of the basin is of a higher 
quality than that which springs from the fountain. 
When I meet colonial people or tread the soil of a 
British colony I am often stirred to admiration of 
the courage with which people transplant themselves 
and attack the primitive business of living, and, so 
to speak, begin to create the world all over again; 
and this admiration is generally accompanied by a 
desire to get back again to civilisation as quickly as 
possible. Rightly or wrongly—or rather, neither 
rightly nor wrongly, but just naturally—the word 
colonial as a prefix to the name of any mere sub- 
stance, quality, science, or thing, is apt either to 
leave me quite unmoved, or else produce a sense of 
dullness or weariness. 

When, therefore, I first read about Lord Grey’s 
scheme for a vast kind of Capitol or headquarters of 
the colonies in London, I was not deeply interested. 
It was only when I realised that the thing would 
probably be done, and a huge new building, or group 
of buildings, be planted in the very midst of London, 
that I began to feel any personal concern in the matter. 
But one thing instantly attracted me, and that was the 
name of the proposed building. There is a great deal 
in a name; and what other fate could the Imperial 
Institute deserve, conceived as it was in esthetic and 
architectural sin, and bearing a shameful name, than— 
well, than the fate which has overtaken it? But 
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Dominion House is quite another thing. The idea 
conveyed by the title is at once magnificent and simple. 
Compared with the sound of that other title, which 
is like little needles sticking up into the sky, the very 
sound of it suggests something that spreads over the 
earth, fostering, covering and sheltering. Moreover, 
Lord Grey’s scheme has the shining merit of being 
practical. There is no symbolism or sentimental 
nonsense about it. The colonies are not ideas and 
sentiments, but facts; and very hard facts, some of 
them, too. They are the outlying branches of our 
great Imperial business ; and the only way in which such 
branches of any business can be properly conducted 
is in co-ordination with each other and with the 
head office. For that purpose a centre of commercial 
machinery is necessary just as much, if not more, than 
a centre of political machinery. And that, I take it, 
is the main object of the proposed Dominion House. 
To put it frankly, it is to advertise the colonies, to 
each other, to us, and to the world at large. Since 
this is an age in which no business is done without 
advertisement, there are both honesty and common 
sense in the scheme, and if it is properly realised it 
ought to do much to bring the colonies into actual 
reality with our life in England; to divest them of 
sentiment, and clothe them with reality; and—may 
I say ?—to rob them of some of the terrors with which 
political enthusiasm has endowed them. 

But it was not until one evening when, dining at the 
house of a friend, I was shown some plans and draw- 
ings for the proposed Dominion House, that I became 
deeply interested. Of course these plans are only 
tentative; but I hope they will be exhibited, or at 
any rate published in the illustrated papers. They are 
the work of Mr. Randall Wells, the young architect 
whose collaboration Lord Grey was fortunate enough 
to secure in the preliminary stage of making his 
dreams visible to the outer as well as the inner eye. 
The idea is to use the vacant island site in the Strand 
—that white elephant of the London County Council 
—and to collect there under one roof the offices of the 
Dominion Governments, exhibition halls, shops, 
offices, showrooms, clubs, a_ theatre, residential 
chambers, and other accommodations which will be 
necessary for the realisation of this scheme. The 
really fine inspiration of Mr. Wells’ plan is the central 
tower four hundred feet high, divided up into strong 
vertical lines, and panelled with windows to the very 
top—a vivid uprising mass of glittering glass and the 
luminous white Portland stone which was so beloved 
of Wren. There is no statuary or symbolic nonsense 
in the whole building—unless indeed the aerials of the 
wireless station at the top of the tower, the central 
station of the Empire, be taken as a symbol of the 
dominion that extends ‘‘ from the one sea to the other, 
and from the flood unto the world’s end ’’. 

One has only to see these drawings to realise that 
a tower on these simple yet magnificent lines is the 
only possible architectural feature to be introduced in 
that part of London. A dome would be unthinkable 
while S. Paul’s stands on Ludgate Hill; moreover, as 
anyone would realise who looks on London on a clear 
day from some high place on the south side of the 
river, the architectural need is for more vertical lines. 
This need the great tower would satisfy; while even 
in the surrounding buildings the sense of the vertical 
is carried out by the mullions and bays of the many 
frontages. The general impression is of mullions and 
glass. If I were to try to describe it I should pro- 
bably do it an injustice; I can only say that it was 
when I saw these plans and drawings that I became 
something like an enthusiast for the Dominion House. 
My enthusiasm is primarily for the building itself. 
If I were a multi-millionaire and the Dominions did 
not want such a house, then I would try to find some- 
thing else that did need it, in order that it might be 
built. 

The real danger that lies ahead for Lord Grey and 
his colleagues is the danger of compromise. The only 
way to deal with such a matter is to choose one man 


and let him have his way. A building on this scale 
as the result of a compromise between conflicting 
architectural authorities would be an almost unmiti- 
gated disaster. When I think of the endless talks 
there will have to be, and the foolish and ignorant 
suggestions, the claims that will be made for academic 
and cfficial architecture—nay, the probable movement 
in favour of the thing being the work of a group of 
colonial architects; the wrangling and discourage- 
ments, the crass stupidities and hydra-headed monsters 
of every kind that will have to be grappled with and 
overcome before such a dream can come to an 
actuality, I wonder at the courage which can, like 
Lord Grey’s, boldly undertake the conduct of such a 
scheme or, like his architect’s, propose to carry it into 
actual expression in stone. Those who care fox great 
opportunities and love their London will do well to 
be on the lookout, even from this early stage, to render 
all the practical and sympathetic help they can to Lord 
Grey in carrying out his great work in the right, and 
not the wrong way. 


A VISIT TO ECCLEFECHAN. 
By Rev. J. A. S. WILson. 


NINE-MILE walk after tea one Sunday evening 

brought me from Gretna Green to Ecclefechan and 
the house where Carlyle was born. The cottage where 
first he saw the light stands on the banks of a stream 
which runs through the village. 

Ecclefechan is one of those places that are a problem 
to the social reformer. Once the centre of a flourish- 
ing hand-loom industry, the tide of prosperity has 
ebbed from it, leaving the inhabitants poor, spiritless 
and morose. 

The ‘‘ God’s Acre’’ attached to the church holds the 
remains of many famous people. Here, of course, lies 
Thomas Carlyle. His brother—-the doctor—rests close 
by. Dr. Arnott, the physician who attended Napoleon 
Buonaparte during his last illness in S. Helena and 
enjoyed his friendship, was also buried here. The Rev. 
Thomas Johnstone, minister of the Associate Church, 
whom Carlyle described as one of the saintliest men that 
ever lived, lies alongside the others. But one of the 
most interesting, though least known, stones in this 
historic graveyard is a mere brick, almost hidden among 
the grass. On it the initials D. P. are carved. These 
stand for David Peel, a hand-loom weaver and an 
ancestor of Sir Robert Peel. 

I cannot pass from Ecclefechan without giving a 
brief account of one of its present inhabitants, Tammas 
Garthwaite. I met him in this wise: 

I was proceeding leisurely from the ‘‘ Bush”’ up 
the main street, when I spied a little old man carry- 
ing a pail of calves’ meat in each hand. He was 
smoking a short cutty pipe. 

** Would you be so kind as to direct me to Carlyle’s 
grave?’’ I asked. 

** Just come alang wi’ me’’, he said, without deign- 
ing to look at me, and continuing at a slow pace across 
the broad road. 

We exchanged brief observations on the weather, 
then he asked : 

** Are you a lover 0’ Tam’s books? ”’ 

I admitted that I was. 

ye read ‘Sarrtor Resarrtus’ ?”’ 

Yes. ” 

** And the ‘ French Revolution ’? ”’ 

“ee Yes.’’ 

My companion then told me about his children. He 
had sixteen of a family, several of his sons being in 
America. 

Presently he continued: ‘‘ Ye ken, I’m a Tam tae! 
Yon’s my wee bit shop—‘ Thomas Garthwaite, Tailor 
and Clothier.’ ’’ 

** Did you know Carlyle, Tom?’"’ I asked, suddenly. 

“Ken Tam! Ay, fine that. My father made a’ 
his claes, an’ I used to gang to the house for orders. 


| I was at the school wi’ his young brother with whom 
I used to play, when we were bairns.”’ 
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‘‘ What sort of a man was Carlyle himself? ”’ 

‘‘ Weel, 1 never likit Tam nearly so muckle as his 
brother, the doctor. Tam was terrible dour!”’ 

My companion then proceeded to tell the following 
delightful story : 

‘““T mind one day, when I was.a boy,’’ he said. 
‘‘] had gone up to the farm for orders and was 
talkin’ to Mistress Carlyle at the foot o’ the stairs. 
All of a sudden I heard a deep voice from over the 
banisters—just as though it cam’ oot frae a big drum, 
‘Little Garthwaite!’ I ran upstairs to his room. 
The door was open, so I knocked and went in. Tam 
was busy writin,’ wi’ his back to me. I waited a 
minute or twa. Then, as he took no notice, I gi’ed 
a wee bit ‘hoast’ [cough]. As he paid no attention 
I gi’ed another yin, a little louder this time. But still 
he kept writin’ awa’. So, at last, in fair desperation, 
I kicked the wainscot. Up jumped Tam! 

‘**QOh, it’s you, is it?’ says he. 

‘* Then he told me he wanted twa waistcoats, an’ a 
pair o’ breeks. Afore I went awa’ he put his hand 
into his pocket and placed a coin in my _ hand. 
I wished him ‘ Guid mornin’!’ an’, as I went down- 
stairs, kept turnin’ ower the money in my pocket. 
Half-a-crown! My conscience! You can just imagine 
how a laddie felt on having so muckle pocket-money ! 
But when I got out o’ sicht o’ the house an’ took 
it oot frae ma pocket, what do you think it was Tam 
had gi’en me? A penny!”’ 


THE DESOLATION OF THE GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


SR years have now passed since the monks of the 
Grande Chartreuse were expelled from their 
monastery and scattered to the four corners of the 
earth. Members of all political parties in the Depart- 
ment of the Isére joined at the time in an almost unani- 
mous protest against the decree which drove them 
forth. Even some strong supporters of M. Combes’ 
Government objected to the exile of a body of men who 
had not only rigidly abstained from all political agita- 
tion, but who had shown their charity and their philan- 
thropy on every occasion. Their wealth, which was 
the product of their own industry, had also done sub- 
stantial good to the whole countryside. The wages 
that they paid were very high for the poor district in 
which they lived, and varied from sixteen to eighteen 
shillings a week for their farm labourers, to whom they 
also gave an old-age pension of £16 a year after 
twenty-five years’ work. They contributed £60,000 a 
year to national and local taxation, and earned through 
their distillery, where they produced their world-famed 
liqueurs, £100,000 a year. They did not waste their 
substance in riotous or extravagant living, but built 
churches, presbyteries, schools, and hospitals out of 
these profits. Thus these monks subscribed £2000 to 
relieve the distress occasioned by a disaster at Voiron. 
A boys’ school was opened by them at S. Pierre 
d’Entremont and a girls’ school at S. Pancrasse. 
Annual subscriptions of £200 were paid to the hos- 
pital at Voiron and of £520 to that of Entre-deux- 
Guiers. Fifty-six thousand pounds were spent in 1892 
in building a hospital at S. Laurent-du-Pont, and from 
that time until their expulsion they devoted £3600 
annually towards its maintenance and its support. They 
opened a school for sixty-five deaf and dumb children at 
Curiéres, and devoted £2400 a year to their elemen- 
tary education and instruction in the trade to which 
they were best fitted. Their distillery was also a god- 
send to the local vineyards, as well as to those of the 
South of France, taking a couple of hundred thousand 
hectolitres a year. Their liberal contributions gave 
substantial help to every public object. Thus they 
rebuilt the village of S. Pierre des Chartreux in 1846. 
They repaired over and over again all the mischief done 
by fires and floods, and spent their substance liberally 
wherever a road had to be either mended or opened. 
None of this good work was of the slightest avail 
against sectarian animosity. They had all assembled 


in the church choir on 29 April 1903, every monk in his 
own stall, when they were forcibly removed by two men 
and escorted to the door of the monastery by the police, 
who then marched them off to the hotel. Since then 
all the buildings have been in the custody of the State, 
which during ten years did little or nothing to arrest the 
havoc wrought by time and by the inclemency of the 
weather. The long corridors are threatened with ruin, 
the vast roof was giving way under the weight of the 
winter snow, water did its fell work through the leakages 
in the gutters and pipes, and much of the masonry was 
crumbling away ; the windows were broken, and neither 
they nor the doors sufficed to keep out the wind or rain. 
No urgent repairs were made, and it was estimated that 
if this were allowed to go on, the buildings would 
crumble into decay in two years’ time. It is said that a 
member of our own Royal family who lately paid a visit 
to the Grande Chartreuse observed ‘‘ In my own country 
this would be called a crime ’’. 

It is only within the last year that an agitation has 
been started by all those who have the interests 
of the country at heart. Two Socialist deputies, M. 
Barthe, of the Hérault, and M. Mistral, the member 
for the district, have strongly urged that something 
must be done, and that without delay. Politicians, 
artists, societies for the promotion of the tourist traffic 
and for the development of the resources of the country, 
the local mayors, town and county councillors, archi- 
tects, railway directors, business men, merchants, 
journalists, the local, the provincial, and Paris 
Press all joined in the agitation against the de- 
struction of this ancient monastery and the dis- 
persal of its stones and woodwork by public 
auction. They have succeeded so far in inducing 
the Ministry of Fine Arts to class the Grande 
Chartreuse as a ‘‘ monument historique ’’, and to devote 
a small anpual subvention to its preservation from 
absolute ruin. This money will necessarily come out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers; whilst, had the autho- 
rities consented to eat humble pie and acknowledge the 
hideousness of their monstrous mistake, the Chartreux 
might themselves have been invited not only to return 
to their old home, but to restore to the Department of 
the Isére the wealth and prosperity which they once 
brought in their train. 

It is hardly necessary to tell the whole story how 
the Government have endeavoured to force their substi- 
tute down the throats of those who were accustomed 
to the genuine article. It had been argued that the 
Dauphiné Alps alone produced the necessary ingre- 
dients, and that there was no secret. Long before the 
monks left the district they realised the fate that was 
in store for them, and despatched on several occasions 
small consignments of their old brandy in secret to 
foreign parts. Hence it was that when the liquidators 
took possession they found hardly any of the genuine 
cognac which was the basis of the liqueur. The 
original recipe had been given to the Carthusians of 
Paris by Marshal Estrées in 1602, and they passed 
it on to their brethren of the Grande Chartreuse in 
1735. Twenty years later Friar Jerome Maubec, 
whom they describe as a skilful apothecary, modified 
this recipe and gave it the form which it now bears. 
At the time of the French Revolution Sebastian Paluis, 
who had charge of the original manuscripts, managed 
to convey them to Antoine Nantas, the Carthusian Prior 
at Prémol. When they returned to their ruined 
buildings in 1816 they were in the greatest desti- 
tution. They had, however, not only kept the 
original recipes, but had, through patient research and 
experiments, discovered a new compound, which was 
first called ‘‘ Mélisse’’ and is now known as ‘‘ White 
Chartreuse’’. The visit of thirty officers of the Alpine 
army in 1849 and the success of the elixir in combat- 
ing an outbreak of cholera three years subsequently 
gave their produce that notoriety and reputation which 
has enabled the Carthusian monks to turn their poverty 
into wealth. Their jealous care of the secret has pre- 
vented their official successors from reaping much 
benefit from their manufacture of what they falsely call 
the ‘‘ true Chartreuse ’’. They may have succeeded in 
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getting the French and Russian courts (politics, of 
course) to uphold this claim, but the English, American, 
German, and other tribunals have refused todo so. The 
House of Lords have unanimously and finally established 
the right of the Chartreux monks to the original label, 
and the genuine article is therefore now manufactured 
and sold by those Carthusians who have settled in the 
quaint old walled city of Tarragona, in Spain, with the 
same plants, the same ingredients, and the same secret 
process as have been used for the last two centuries by 
the monks of the ‘‘ Grande Chartreuse ’’. 

How can prosperity best be restored to the Depart- 
ment of the Isére and to its people? They have not 
deserved well of their old benefactors. It is true that 
in 1892, in a moment of hot indignation at the prospect 
in front of them, they rejected their Socialist deputy 
and returned the architect of the Grande Chartreuse, 
M. Pichot, in his place; but political organisation has 
done its work, and they have again elected a Socialist 
deputy, who has, however, been compelled by public 
opinion to agitate in favour of the preservation of the 
buildings. There is but one way in which this evil can 
be remedied, and that is by the return of the monks 
themselves. Those who doubt this need only make a 
twenty-four hours’ journey from Charing Cross, 
through Lyons to Voiron, and thence by the tramway 
to S. Laurent-du-Pont. A few minutes’ conversation 
with the people themselves, and especially with those 
who can tell them how the passenger and goods traffic 
has suffered, will convince those who have an open 
mind that the return of the monks to their old home 
will alone restore wealth and prosperity to the 
Dauphiné mountains and a priceless industry to France. 


ae TIN. ” 
By BERTRAM SMITH. 


HE financial resources of the Nursery were sharply 
divided into two classes. We all possessed two 
sorts of money—that which was readily negotiable, and 
that which was sternly withheld. We suffered from a 
disability (which is apt to pursue one even in later life) 
of having our funds “‘ tied up’’, so that we could by no 
means lay our hands on them. This was chiefly 
brought about by the hated institution of Money Boxes. 
There they were, one each, in a row on the top shelf 
of the library, handsomely fashioned in artistic forms, 
after the style of ships or towers, or cricket-balls— 
mine was like a small portmanteau, clamped at the 
corners with brass. But one feature they all had in 
common—a slot in the lid, fashioned with such unholy 
ingenuity that no amount of patient shaking upside 
down could possibly recover the deposit. I do not say 
that they were never unlocked. On the approach of 
a birthday, or at Christmas-time, and on certain other 
outstanding occasions, it was possible to draw upon 
them. But that meant an appeal to Those in Authority, 
the stating of a case, all manner of formality before 
the key would be brought forth. You could not dip 
into them at will at any moment when you wanted to 
buy toffee. No matter what hoarded riches they might 
contain—and they had been known to run up to two 
or three pounds !—they gave one no sense whatever of 
possession, and one would gladly at any time have 
sold the whole, had it been permissible, for a free 
half-crown. 
_ The sources of supply, by which these exasperating 
institutions were fed, were various. It had been 
intended in the beginning that they should be supported 
by contributions under two headings, the compulsory 
and the voluntary. If we ever wished to put in any 
money in addition to that which was prescribed, we 
should be heartily encouraged to do so. But the volun- 
tary clauses of the act broke down completely, and 
the compulsory clauses were only enforced under the 
most violent protest. Windfalls of all sorts were apt 
to be impounded whenever they reached too high a 
figure. It was no use at all to get a birthday present 
of half-a-sovereign, for that was sure to go. And the 
whole traffic in tips from benevolent uncles was given 


an added zest and interest from the fact that the shadow 
of the Money Box hung over it, and it must be handled 
with the utmost care and secrecy. 

There was another institution by which one’s money 
might be withheld from circulation. There was one 
in authority who was willing to allow interest at no 
less a rate than 20 per cent. on any sum given into his 
care for a period of not less than six months, as an 
illustration, no doubt, of the operations of finance. But 
the system never flourished. It was such a con- 
foundedly long time to wait before you got your shilling 
back, and a trifling addition of a penny, or even three- 
halfpence, was no adequate compensation for months 
of wear and tear. 

But when we thought or spoke of money we never 
meant what was referred to with a fine contempt as 
‘* Money-box money ’’. It was the real thing that we 
meant, which came and went by methods under our 
direct control, though even there you had to keep an 
account of it, and could look for no pocket-money for 
August unless you could show what had become of that 
for July. As a matter of fact, the interest in money, 
like other nursery interests, fluctuated amazingly. For 
weeks one would be cheerfully bankrupt and entirely 
wrapped up in less mercenary affairs, forgetting even 
to observe when the first day of the month came round. 
At other times by every plot and plan, by every effort 
of concentrated ingenuity would one strive to attain a 
decent competence. This was nearly always brought 
about by some special call. It was no use going out 
of one’s way to amass wealth without a definite object 
to which to devote it. But—let us suppose—one had 
seen a truly gorgeous steam-engine ‘‘ that would go”’ 
in a shop, or a new sort of telescope that pulled out 
to five times its normal length instead of three; then 
a determined and concentrated effort must be made. 
And there was that advertisement of a real printing 
press in ‘‘ The Boy’s Own Paper’’. And that complete 
magic lantern that could be worked with a night-light 
—and talking of lanterns, what about bull’s-eye lan- 
terns? Thus on occasion the possibilities of this 
glorious world would present themselves, tumbling over 
one another in a sort of mental cataract, and in a 
moment one was awake to the instant need of money 
—heaps of money. 

The official pocket-money was only regarded as a 
sort of minimum wage. It was no use saving it. That 
system had been given a fair trial on more than one 
occasion and abandoned in disgust. It called for an 
enormous amount of self-denial with a miserably in- 
adequate return. No one would dream of depending 
upon pocket-money for any of the larger ends of life. 
But there were tips which sometimes came opportunely, 
and there were a dozen other sources of supply. The 
most obvious of these was to walk and save the penny 
for your tram fare; and if Old John Gardener was in 
charge of you, you could make him walk and save his 
penny too. And there were a good many promiscuous 
odd jobs by which one’s income could be increased in 
one’s spare time, in the words of the popular advertise- 
ments. Twopence was the usual tariff for copying the 
washing list, and sometimes there were envelopes to 
address or newspaper wrappers, which paid pretty well. 
But that was close and wearing work, and one ran the 
risk of having the whole batch rejected on some miser- 
able plea of spelling or handwriting. 

Far more profitable was the learning of poetry, which 
was really paid for, as far as I can remember, at a 
fairly liberal rate. Anyway I got half-a-crown for the 
‘Pied Piper’’. I know very well that I am quite 
incapable of such a feat now (even for twice the money), 
but I remember almost every word of it to this day. 
A good many uncles and aunts were involved in this 
poetry business, and it would have been very lucrative 
had one been able to develop the practice of disposing 
of the same wares in more than one market. But 
when I was discovered selling Tennyson’s ‘‘ Revenge ”’ 
for the third time in one week this method of expansion 
was put a stop to. Still, some tidy sums were accumu- 
lated in this way, and at last the steam-engine was 
made possible. 
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As I look back upon all that period of stern endeavour 
and dogged labour towards a given end, one occasion 
stands out luridly—one bright occasion when I *‘ got 
rich quick’’. It was all very wrong of course. He 
was a boy who came with some callers, and 1 know 
now that he must have been both astoundingly wicked 
and amazingly rich. For he took me away to the 
shrubbery behind the stable and tossed me for six- 
pences. It so happened that the summons came for 
his return—the carriage was waiting—when after a 
fine run of luck I was four-and-sixpence up, so I came 
very well out of that adventure. But he didn’t care. 
It was all the same to him! He was indeed a tre- 
mendous fellow. 

And then there was the great Dandelion Campaign. 
It was I myself who thought of that. I had so often 
heard complaints of the state of the lawn, and I volun- 
teered to uproot the dandelions at, I think, threepence 
a hundred. Within a few days every juvenile member 
of the household, each armed with an outworn table- 
knife, was at work upon his hands and knees, crawling 
hither and thither, prodding and levering up the spoil. 
And in the evenings the harvest was counted and paid 
for, and knives were sharpened against the morrow. 
Had we but been content with the conditions, a steady 
income for the summer might well have been assured. 
For after the stock ran out were there not plantains 
and daisies? But we became too skilful. My elder 
brother contrived to invent a new tool, with a long 
handle and two sharp prongs, which traversed the lawn 
with devastating effect, and when after a busy undis- 
turbed half-holiday we marched in, in force, soil-stained 
and weary, our weapons over our shoulders and our 
booty in a sack, and demanded 12s. 7d. at a single 
scoop, it was at once declared that the sport had got 
completely out of hand. 

But we left our mark. Old John Gardener still 
exhibits the turf of the lawn with pride. 


‘ 


A LOCAL BOSS. 


H OW he became a leader I cannot tell. When I 

knew him he had none of the qualities that one 
ordinarily associates with leadership. Insignificant in 
appearance, short, round-shouldered, shuffling, his little 
grey eyes constantly blinking as if to hide their blood- 
shot whites, seldom quite sober, incoherent of speech, 
hopelessly insolvent, neglectful of his family and of his 
business—farming on a small scale, he was on all the 
local boards, chairman of many of them, and head of 
the district political organisation. Despised and dis- 
trusted, it was hard to discover the secret of his power, 
which was unquestioned. It lay, I think, in a vague 
but very real fear of him. Garrulous when sober, he 
was reserved in his cups. He generally sat silent, his 
weak, flabby lips pursed, one eye screwed up, his whole 
face having an air of malevolent mystery. Apropos of 
nothing he interjected an occasional remark ‘‘ When I 
was a Fenian in ’67’’, and then trailed off into in- 
coherency ; or ‘‘ The head centre asked my opinion ’’. 
This was taken as a reference to a secret society of the 
’eighties which held the district in a state of terror for 
several years. 

‘‘He’s a dark man in his drink, and sure the whole 
world knows as man speaks the truth then, if ever’’, 
a friend of his confided to me. ‘‘It’s a pity he’s so 
cute when the drink is in him. If he’d only talk like 
a Christian then it’s many a daring deed he could tell 
of. He being a friend of the head centre’s, he must 
know a power. Sure in them days they thought no 
more of shooting a landlord than I would of pelting a 
stone at an old cat.’’ 

As he was a child in petticoats in ’67 his exploits as 
a Fenian were apocryphal, and a rival politician hinted 
that Jimmy Dunne’s connexion with the secret society 
was purely imaginative. ‘‘ Between you and me and 
the wall ’’, he said mysteriously, ‘‘ Jimmy Dunne’s only 
an ould fraud. Only that I’m afeard of putting the 
police on me own track, I could burst his bubble mighty 


quick. The people round here is only a pack of ould 
women that’d believe any story if only it was hinted 
at often enough, they’re all so mortial afeard o’ being 
boycotted or popped at from behind a hedge. Afeard 
of each other’s shadows they are if they only knew! 
Jimmy a ‘centre’! Moryah!’’ he spat disgustedly. 
‘‘ Not but that he’s up to a dodge or two in politics. 
I give him credit for that ’’, he added, a note of admira- 
tion in his voice. ‘‘ Did you ever hear tell of how he 
put out the ould mimber? No. Well, this was the 
way of it. The mimber was getting tired of Jimmy. 
I doubt he was drawing too much money from him, 
and the mimber didn’t think him worth it. Anyhow 
he put a slight on him. Jimmy never pretended to 
notice it, but bided his time till the gineral election. 
The mimber had to be chose each time by a convintion 
made up according to the rules of the Directory in 
Dublin of diligates of the United League branches and 
some other bodies. For some reason or other the foot- 
ball association had the right of sending diligates too, 
but they never did it up to this. Now, Jimmy had the 
habit o’ boasting of a great many things he didn’t do, 
but the wan thing he could boast of he never mentioned. 
Though you wouldn’t think it of him now, and him that 
broken down with the drink, he was a great football 
player in his time, and all the football lads had a great 
liking for him for it. To make a long story short, the 
night before the convintion the mimber came down to 
Bunnahone, and he met Jimmy in the hotel bar sober 
enough. The mimber was in great good-humour, for 
he knew he had all the United League branches in his 
pocket. 

“** Everything secure, eh,’ he said slapping Jimmy 
on the back. Jimmy looked mysterious-like and said 
‘ Another half a sovereign would do it’. The mimber 
thought Jimmy wanted the money for drink, and it 
being clection-time he didn’t mind throwing away a 
little, so he gave him the half a sovereign. What did 
Jimmy do but put two shillings, which for a miracle 
he had of his own, to the ten and hire two outside cars, 
and set off himself in wan and a friend in another to 
whip up diligates of the football association agin the 
mimber at the convintion the following day. The 
mimber’s face was a sight to see when next day Jimmy 
nominated the chairman of the footballers, and the ould 
mimber was defeated by two to wan. The Directory in 
Dublin would have disputed the selection, but when the 
story of Jimmy’s tactics got out, and how the mimber 
had paid the expinces of his own defeat, the laugh was 
agin him. And the whole world knows what a laugh 
agin a man does in anelection. Anyway Jimmy’s man 
got in flying. He had very near come to the end of his 
tether, but that was the making of him, and nothing 
since could ever convince the Directory that Jimmy 
wasn’t the most powerful man in the whole country. 
And signs by, sure it’s he that can pull any strings he 
likes. More’s the pity, th’ ould fraud!’’ he wound up 
viciously. 

As chairman of the district council Jimmy was a 
magistrate ex officio. The mouldy village police court 
had not known a dull day since his advent to the bench. 
‘*The mere sight of him on the binch’’, his rival con- 
fided to me, ‘‘ when the drink cases come on would 
make a cat laugh. He looks that sayrious you’d think 
he never saw the sight of a glass himself in his life.’’ 
His special forte was in cross-examination of the police. 
On friendly terms with them outside he was their un- 
sparing critic in court, and always acted as attorney 
for the defence. 

‘* Come to the coort to-day ’’, Jimmy’s critic said to 
me. ‘‘ There’s sure to be great fun. There’s a lot 
of police cases on, and Jimmy’ll be in his element.”’ 

The little court-room was crowded. There were four 
magistrates on the bench, three of whom were emblems 
of starched respectability in contrast to Dunne, who 
sprawled limp and unshaven over the desk behind 
which he sat. His small head lay on his outstretched 
arms, his blinking eyes wandering over the crowd 
in front. 

A few “ drunk ”’ cases were summarily disposed of. 
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you'll hear Jimmy’’, whispered my friend as 
another case was called. ‘‘ This lad is a friend of 
Jimmy’s. They were drinking together, but Patsey had 
the misfortune to leave the pub before Jimmy and fell 
dead-like on the pavement. The police picked him up 
—if they’d known he was with Jimmy they’d likely have 
closed an eye and let him lie, afeard of the lash of 
Jimmy’s tongue.”’ 

A young constable swore the prisoner was drunk and 
incapable. Jimmy sat upright and glared at him. 

** How do you know the dacent man was drunk? ’’ he 
asked. The constable blushed and stammered : 

‘** He smelled o’ drink, your worship.’’ 

Jimmy turned up his eyes to the ceiling. 

“*You’d better arrest the whole court ’’, he said, 
looking pointedly at the staid but florid presiding 
magistrate. There was a general laugh. 

** An’ he couldn’t put a leg under him’’, added the 
constable eagerly. 

‘*Could a man in a faint put a leg under him? ”’ 
Jimmy asked with a smile at the audience. 

‘* Five shillings and costs ’’, said the presiding magis- 
trate frowning. 

Jimmy wrangled against the decision for five minutes, 
but finally subsided, muttering ‘‘A miscarriage of 
justice ’’. 

A sergeant, his hand bandaged, prosecuted in a case 
of savage assault, the prisoner having severely bitten 
the sergeant’s thumb. 

‘‘What complaint have you agin the poor man?”’ 
Jimmy asked. 

bit my thumb, your worship.”’ 

“‘Isn’t that what you’re paid for?’’ said Jimmy 
severely. 

‘‘ A month with hard labour is the least we can give 
such a grave case’’, said the presiding magistrate. 

‘*No, no’’, said Jimmy. ‘I’m agin that. A ten- 
shilling fine is more than enough for a trifling error of 
judgment in regard to a policeman’s thumb.”’ 

My neighbour grew excited when a charge against a 
number of men for cattle-driving was called. ‘‘ It’s 
Jimmy himself ought to be in the dock for that’’, he 
said. ‘‘ Sure he was directing the drive himself, and 
everyone in the coort knows it.”’ 

The sergeant swore that the men in the dock were 
the leaders of a large mob committing an illegal act. 

‘* Would you tell me, sargint, how you knew they 
were the leaders?’ Jimmy asked mildly. 

‘“* They were in the front, your worship.’’ 

Jimmy shook his head sadly. ‘‘I’m afeard they 
don’t teach ye much tactics in the force, sargint ’’, he 
said. ‘‘ Did ye never hear tell now that the rale gineral 
is always to be found in the rear? ”’ 

““Where Jimmy was himself !’’ said my neighbour 
admiringly, joining in the loud laughter that greeted 
Jimmy’s rally. ‘* There’s that spice o’ humour in him 
since he got on the binch that I could forgive him a 
good dale’’, he added musingly. ‘‘A dull man he is 
as a rule, but no wonder his spirits is riz a little feeling 
that he’s sitting up there safe out of the peelers’ hands, 
and they aching to have him in the lock-up. Sure it’s 
a great thing entirely to be a magistrate even if he’s a 
figure o’ fun itself.’’ 

The last time I saw Jimmy a patient, sad-eyed woman 
was helping him home. He buttonholed me : 

“In ’67 when I was a Fenian I was on the binch one 
d’y ...’’, and he mumbled to himself. 

‘** Come along quiet now, Jimmy, darling ’’, she said 
gently, ‘‘ and let the gentleman by.’’ 

““The wife—a good woman—no taste for public 
affairs though’’, he murmured. 

‘* Troth it would be better for him if he had less ”’, 
she said, looking at me appealingly. ‘‘ Don’t think too 
badly of him, sir. Sure he’s his own worst enemy. 
With all his fierce talk and his fierce looks sure he 
wouldn’t hurt a fly. You’d know it if you saw him 
playing with the children when he’s himself.’’ 

Perhaps she knew him best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CARLYLE’S BIRTHPLACE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


24 Cheyne Row Chelsea S.W. 
12 August 1913. 

Sir—Let me say by way of exordium that I am 
writing as the originator of the scheme for the purchase 
of this house (that is 24 Cheyne Row) and not as a 
member of the Committee of Management of or as 
secretary to the Carlyle’s House Memorial Trust, whose 
address I am using. 

The immediate success of Mr. Filson Young’s appeal 
for the purchase of the South End of the Arched House 
(the importance of the purchase of which will be at 
once perceived by anyone who reads carefully his article 
of 2 August) recalls to me another appeal, which became 
in truth a protracted campaign—very different in its 
initiation, but also ultimately successful. Truly, it is 
a study in contrasts ; and perhaps you and vour readers 
will hear the facts I have in mind. Let me say first 
of all that in the initial attempt made by me (there had 
been various attempts by others) to purchase 24 Cheyne 
Row, which had got into a position of dreadful degrada- 
tion through being occupied by a woman who was in 
the ordinary sense of the word mad, one had to meet 
discouragement from some that had been proud to be 
in the house during the great man’s lifetime—a sad 
reflexion ; but this kind of hostility, offensive and de- 
fensive, was a small matter compared with the hostility 
of the Press. It took weeks to get any publicity at 
all. It is a literal fact, and is an old story now, which 
my friend Alfred Miller and myself remember. We 
have survived the ugly fact; and now I come to what 
one may call a study in contrasts. On 6 September 
1894 a letter from me (it was rather mutilated) appeared 
in the ‘* Standard ’’, which is not the ‘‘ Standard ”’ of 
to-day. The letter brought very little correspondence, 
but it did bring the following. The communication is 
undated, but has the Cirencester postmark of 10 Sep- 
tember 1894, the envelope lacking a postage stamp 
but having external embellishments both in Latin and 
in French. It was followed by another letter; but I 
do not propose that your readers should have more than 
one stimulant at a time! In this connexion I may say 
that the letter was unquestionably stimulating to Alfred 
Miller and myself. It was an incentive to give an 
emphatic practical protest against such a perverse view 
of Carlyle, and in this respect the letter cannot be said 
to have done harm. It certainly does not lack in vigour 
and reads as follows : 


‘Carlyle Idolatry ”’ 
(for Press) 10 September. 


‘* No, not a penny; Carlyle is already effete, and his 
works (see the Press) rated at their own sordid value 
=nil! Carlyle was a pigheaded brute, a disagreeable 
dogmatising boor, and a bad husband! Perish his 
execrable memory! He worshipped brute force and 
power—no matter how bad the moral qualities of the 
man so idolised! Carlyle could not write English ; his 
style and diction are a disgrace to the language. His 
house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, is now in a dirty condi- 
tion, and it ought to be pulled down. The statue of 
the brute still disfigures the pretty public garden on the 
Thames Embankment. The public are sick of Carlyle 
and will not we are sure respond to this silly appeal of 
Miller and the illiterate donkey who writes to the 
London ‘ Standard’. Read the ‘ Standard’s’ leader 
and pay the postman. The ‘ Standard’ of Thursday, 
6 September, Carlyle condemned.”’ 

The statue of the brute still after these nineteen years 
adorns the Embankment Gardens ; certainly to my mind 
the Boehm statue of Carlyle is one of our few really 
beautiful statues ; and as a practical question the fury 
of the individual who did not pay the postman failed : 
for the Carlyle’s House Memorial Trust is alive and 
extending its sphere. There have been some 50,000 
visitors here since the Trust was formed, and the 
annual average increases as the years go on. 
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Mr. Filson Young’s success has been as great a 
surprise and gratification to my colleagues as to myself ; 
and as the Trust does in fact want an endowment fund 
(to which Mr. Young refers on the gth) I can only say 
to him—in more senses than one—go on and prosper. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
Geo. A. LUMSDEN. 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Flatford East Bergholt Suffolk. 

Sir—Let Sir William Eden keep a good heart. Others 
sympathise with his desire to protect Hyde Park Corner 
and echo his wish that all who do so should declare 
themselves. Is it not too early to cry that there is 
no possibility of influencing anything? His letter of 
26 July has given timely warning, and I believe it will 
be found that the errors of the Mall, from the Admiralty 
Arch to the abhorrent culmination in Sir Thomas 
Brock’s sculpture in front of Buckingham Palace, are 
working in our favour, for they have aroused a deter- 
mination on the part of many to do what is possible to 
prevent their repetition. 

While Sir W. Eden has displayed some interesting 
personal traits which enable us to appreciate his taste, 
bevond suggesting the formation of a committee to 
select the plans, which it cannot do without the consent 
of the promoters of the hotel, he has omitted to indicate 
the lines on which action should be taken. 

I would suggest that primarily the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Lord Rothschild, and the immediate residents at 
Hyde Park Corner should be approached; it is clearly 
both their duty and interest to help. 

Firstly the date of the proposed removal of the hos- 
pital should be ascertained and the names of the pro- 
moters of the prospective hotel company, a committee 
formed to assure the erection of a building worthy of the 
site would possibly find the company willing to listen 
to its advice, as in these days of contested licences a 
well-constituted committee might be a power not to be 
ignored. 

The site approached from Park Lane or Piccadilly lies 
below their level, and in this respect is like that of the 
Admiralty Arch seen from the Strand. It would be 
advisable to have sculptors on the committee. If the 
sympathies of Mr, John Tweed or Mr. Havard Thomas, 
both men of true gift and public spirit, can be enlisted 
we should be protected from those conspicuous indi- 
viduals without taste whom Sir W. Eden rightly bans. 
This interference with other people’s property requires 
delicate but tenacious handling. 

I speak from experience, having only lately completed 
the reconstruction of Flatford Bridge, a work which 
entailed four years’ persistent hammering, as well as 
fighting an unexpected action in the Court of Chancery 
which lasted a week. 

Your obedient servant 
H. P. Hat FRISWELL. 


MANNERS.”’’ 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir—In the first-rate article on ‘‘ Manners ’’ which 
you print in 2 August issue, the writer says of them: 
definition breaks down . . . good manners 
are the manners of a good man is very nearly what 
Aristotle would have said’’. Aristotle and S. Francis 
of Assisi run each other close on this point then, for 
the latter whilst telling his ‘‘ frati’’ to be *‘ courteous 
to their neighbours and to the poor’’ thus defines good 
manners: ‘‘ Sappi, frate carissimo, che la Cortesia é 
una delle proprieta di Dio... ed la Cortesia 
sirocchia della Carita, la quale spegne 1’Odio, e conserva 
l’Amore ”’ (‘‘ Know, dearest brother, that Courtesy is 
one of the attributes of God . . . and Courtesy is sister 
to Charity which extinguishes Hatred and preserves 
Love’). Perhaps as good a definition of what is at 
the root of all real ‘‘ manners’’—which after all 
generally demand some slight and immediate repres- 
sion of self-love in daily matters—as one can hope ever 


to get. To take two homely examples, the well 
mannered, the ‘‘ courteous ’’ man does not smoke on 
the top of a ’bus when sitting in front seat with non- 
smokers immediately behind him; and the well man- 
nered woman takes off her six-foot brimmed hat when 
she takes her seat in the front rows of concert or 
matinée—and thereby both certainly aid in ‘‘ extin- 
guishing hatred ’’ and preserving the affection of their 
neighbours! In fact ‘‘ good manners ”’ generally spell 
unselfishness 
Faithfully yours 
RvuTH EGERTON. 


THE REFERENDUM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
5 August 1913. 

Sir—The sentence, ‘‘ The sovereignty of the people 
replaces the sovereignty of Parliament’’, in your 
leader on ‘*‘ The Referendum Re-appears ’’ in last week’s 
issue, is suggestive of a form of expression of the con- 
stitutional difficulty—How can the sovereignty of the 
people be made to prevail by means of Parliament? 

If the solution were at hand the sovereignty of 
Parliament would be the concrete expression of the 
abstraction—the sovereign people. The sovereignty of 
the people being conceivable only in the abstract, it 
follows that the relations of people and Parliament 
should combine in the abstract. The constancy of this 
factor of the relationship is doubtless the whole secret 
of constitutional government, and it would seem to 
be owing to indifference, and even something very like 
repudiation of this constant factor in our constitution- 
alism, that the breakdown of Parliament has occurred. 

Remoter causes of the breakdown are the growth of 
new forces in Industrialism, as vet slightly out of 
perspective and prone to confuse the particular with 
the general—from the social standpoint—in politics. 

In the course of time the constant factor in the 
relations of people and Parliament will, as heretofore, 
become almost instinctively understopd, but in the 
meantime, in the period of transition, the period of 
the absorption of new social forces as an expedient 
for the safeguarding of the constant factor of our 
constitutionalism, the referendum would seem to be the 
most scientific means available. 

The experience of the Parliament Act has a negative 
value, and it cannot be imagined that in any contem- 
plated constitutional reform it would be attempted to 
attach other than a negative value to the incursions 
of the present Government or to discover in them 
other virtue than may be hidden in a reductio ad 
absurdum. Yours faithfully 

READER S. R. 


NECESSITOUS LADIES’ HOLIDAY FUND. 


To the Editor of the SatuRpAyY REVIEW. 
48 Upper Berkeley Street W. 


S1r—May I appeal once again to your readers, who 
have been so generous on previous occasions, for con- 
tributions to send away ladies of gentle birth on short 
Holidays to the Sea or Countryside? More particularly 
I have in my mind the widows and daughters of the 
poorer clergy; church workers; governesses; ladies 
engaged in literary work; musicians and artists, who 
without fault of their own are reduced in circumstances ; 
are beyond the age for work ; or through ill-health have 
broken down in the struggle for life, and are unable to 
obtain the rest and change so needful to the health of 
their tired-out minds and bodies. 

All contributions will be most gratefully received and 
distributed if sent to me to the above address. 

I am Sir your obedient servant 
ConsTANce BEERBOHM. 


[This is a country holiday fund to which more for- 
tunate gentle folk will contribute for conscience’ sake. 
Too many women gentle by birth—and otherwise—get 
no change from a depressing round of work. Their 
claim on what chivalry we have left to us is not less 
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than that of the children of the poor for whom the 
well-known ‘Children’s Country Holiday Fund” 
rightly and effectively cares.—Ep. S. R.] 


‘““THE CHINESE AFTERMATH.” 
To the Editot of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 


Sir—Is not Mr. Godfrey’s objection to your descrip- 
tion of Chapei, on the ground that it (Chapei) has no 
geographical connexion with the Chinese city (of Shang- 
hai) a little strained? The point is that ‘* the Council ”’ 
(that is the Municipal Council which administers the 
Foreign Settlement) found it necessary, during the 
recent outbreak, to protect the Settlement ‘‘ by occupy- 
ing Chapei, [which you describe as] an adjacent 
suburb of the Chinese city ’’. 

Well, Chapei is ‘‘ adjacent” to the Foreign Settle- 
ment (which is in question); and it is a suburb in the 
same sense that Clapham, Kensington and Hampstead 
are suburbs of London, though they are not contiguous 
with the City. 

Technically, Chapei is not, I believe, under the juris- 
diction of the Shanghai City magistrate, any more than 
Clapham is under the jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor of 
London. But that involves an explanation that the 
unit of administration in China is a “ hsien ’’ (or magis- 
terial district) ; that Shanghai and Paoshan are adjacent 
hsiens, and that Chapei is in the Paoshan hsien. The 
fact has importance in Chinese eyes, but scarcely in 
those of your readers. 

The object was, I take it, to convey to persons un- 
familiar with the locality, in the fewest possible words, 
the impression of a section of the inhabited area known 
as Shanghai adjacent to the Foreign Settlement but 
under Chinese jurisdiction; and the phrase does not 
seem ill-chosen or misleading in that sense. 

Yours truly 


THE BRONTES AND BRUSSELS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAyY REVIEW. 


5 Oak Grove Cricklewood N.W. 
8 August 1913. 

Sirn—From camaraderie—for I am a woman and I 
belong to letters—and from being full of thoughts of 
Charlotte Bronté and her pair of sisters, in their lonely 
stony Yorkshire vicarage, I feel impelled to ask you 
to let me say what I have to say about the now-pub- 
lished Brussels letters. 

It is agreed that it is good that they can at last 
be read in their original French. I go with that. 
Then it is proclaimed that a certain cri which every- 
one expected and which everyone had listened for had 
now been really uttered: Charlotte Bronté’s 
““tragedy’’ known for evermore. I take up a posi- 
tion that differs from that entirely. I hear a cri, it 
is articulate, poignant, though it be overwhelmed 
by the clashing sounds under which it falls, but it 
is there—a woman’s postscript, the gist, ‘the crux. 
It is the cry of poverty—commonplace, financial 
poverty—laid bare to M. Heger because of the appeal 
the sisters thought lay in it to lift them into com- 
parative competence by sending them Belgian pupils. 
The way was shown to him, not directly, for it was 
not in Charlotte Bronté’s nature to petition for worldly 
succour, but she and Emily had both been to the 
cost of schooling in Brussels in order to equip them- 
selves for high-class French teaching, and the reward 
for this expenditure would come, if M. Heger, him- 
self in the full flush of pupils, would think of the 
Haworth vicarage and would recommend some of them 
to go and be boarders there. He was acquainted with 
the family circumstances. Charlotte’s letters to him 
give evidence of it. She tells him that Patrick remains 
as he was, that Emily and Anne have not regained 
health, and she adds the distressing details that she 
is bound to stay at home to be a comforter in all 
this, though she has had a post offered to her in 
Manchester at a salary of £100 a year, for the reason 


that her father’s increasing blindness will soon entail 
an operation, and that she is not without the fear 
that she is losing her sight herself. 

But M. Heger sent no scholars. He perhaps had no 
opportunity. He perhaps did not understand what he 
was intended to understand. He might well have 
supposed that the Bronté district abounded with girls 
likely to be placed at the vicarage. But had Belgium 
yielded its little tide of pupils, how different Haworth 
history would be! If acceptance can be given to this, 
there can be full grasp of why Charlotte could press 
for answers to her letters, how she waited ‘‘ de jour en 
jour’’ only to be saddened by disappointment “‘ de 
jour en jour’’ instead of feeling ‘* douce joie” at 
seeing her master’s handwriting. Hope of Belgian 
patronage was fading and fading out of the heart. 
There was nothing for it but to encounter things as 
things were. 

How were they? And what? Under the roof which 
sheltered those three gifted women, each one of whom 
revolted from the thought of living away from it, were 
two men; the father keeping sternly aloof from 
counsel and commiseration by his austere demeanour, 
the brother committing that daily outrage on the girls’ 
sense of righteousness by his degraded habits and his. 
abandonment of any calling by which he could earn 
money. Yet these girls knew what a man could be 
if a man would, they were longing for a man’s direc- 
tion, for a man’s calm pilotage out into the open, they 
knew M, Heger to be eminently capable of doing all 
this—and Charlotte wrote. Four times she reminded 
her master of his pupil—she said she would not 
obtrude herself on him as his ex-assistant—and there 
can be only pity to think it was of no avail. But 
to assume that Charlotte Bronté with her sensitive- 
ness, her refinement, her maidenly self-control was led 
to a ‘‘moth-flight of rapture’’ for a man known by 
her to be married, above all to suggest that she and 
M. Heger were balancing their legitimate relations 
with one another so as not to blot out the line between 
honour and dishonour, is to belie the well-known 
untainted characters of both, and on the part of 
Charlotte Bronté I repel the accusation with all the 
strength in my power. 

So far this view of mine as to the true notes of 
the cri, a cri of commerce it is agreed, yet of common- 
sense; they are allied. But what of a view of romance 
and of the beauty of sisterly devotion that will not 
keep itself away? What if it was the proud, wild 
Emily who was impregnated with passion for this M. 
Paul Emanuel?—the Emily who would die rather than 
breathe a word of it to let the man know?—the 
Emily whose heart-sister divined the pain, keeping as 
deep a silence as her own, because each knew the 
wickedness of it?-—but Charlotte putting an appeal 
into language showing how a letter would be treasured, 
all for the sake of the dear Emily getting a gleam of 
light in an abyss, to her, of Dreadful Night. It shall 
not be entered upon. It is a region not passable. It 
had best be left. ; 

Yours very faithfully 
Jennetr HuMPHREYS. 


THE LOOK-OUT. 
By EpWaARpD STORER. 


HO knows 
What the look-out sees in the bows, 

When the sky is clear, 
No vessels near? 
Forgotten islands, Atalanta or Cos, 
Rise in the sea again. 
The syrens’ strain 
Woundeth the heart with pain, 
And lands uncharted wake in watchful eyes 
Pangs of a secret sweet surprise. 
Who knows 
What the look-out sees in the bows? 
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REVIEWS. 
A MAYO MOORE. 


“An Irish Gentleman: George Henry Moore.” By 
Colonel Maurice Moore. London: Laurie. 1913. 
16s. net. 

Bl is certainly a legitimate point against the Roman 
Catholic Irish as politicians that they have so often 

had to find a leader of the other race and creed. 

John Mitchel, Thomas Davis, Isaac Butt, Parnell— 

all were Protestant champions of the Kelt, chival- 

rous sons of the garrison. On the other hand, the 

Irishmen of Nationalist tradition, who have been 

entrusted in modern times with the control of Irish 

politics, or who have spoken as prophets, make a short 
list. Daniel O’Connell and Michael Davitt are at its 
head; with these exceptions, however, the reputation 
of the Irish Catholic politician does not seem to stand 
the test of time. The case of George Henry Moore, 
the subject of this biography, is to the point. A few 

years ago (says Mr. George Moore in the Preface) a 

long article appeared in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph’”’ on 

G. H. Moore’s fine riding. This Irish leader is quite 

forgotten in England, and even in Ireland, save by 

the annalists of the Turf; and we doubt if the poli- 

tical historian will be persuaded by this book that a 

great injustice has been done. Mr. George Moore’s 

view seems to be that his father did not take Irish 
politics very seriously. ‘‘ I confess ’’, he writes, ‘‘ that 

I like to think that my father went to the House of 

Commons like Empedocles to Etna, and flung himself 

over the edge because he wished to know what the 

interior of a crater was like. I am afraid that this 
explanation will appear whimsical to those who, like 
my brother, take a normal view of our national 
assembly. . . .’’ In our judgment however it is likely 
that G. H. Moore had serious political ambitions which 

he failed, rather hopelessly, to realise. Anyone reading * 

this book must perceive that he was an able man and 

a man with ideas. But many such have failed to 

deserve a lasting name in parliamentary history. 

G. H. Moore first began to take an interest in Irish 
affairs in 1846, at the time of the famine, when he was 
thirty-six years old. Daniel O’Connell was still living ; 
and the ‘‘ Times ’’ was still writing that Irish priests 
were men of blasted character and absolutely incapable 
of truth. The ridiculous attempts of the Government 
to relieve the people disgusted Moore and gave him 
the wish to raise his voice in Parliament on Ireland’s 
behalf. His popularity as a Mayo landlord stood high. 
His grandfather had been “‘ President of the Connaught 
Republic ’’ in ’98; and not a single one of his tenants, 
five thousand in number, had died of want during the 
famine. Moore was not rich; he was then receiving no 
rent from his property; most of the charity which he 
distributed came from triumphs on the Turf. Never- 
theless he stood for Mayo in 1846 with the support 
of the landlord class, but, refusing to declare him- 
self a Repealer, was defeated at the polls. Moore 
then seems to have favoured the plan of estab- 
lishing a United Irish party which would not necessarily 
be a party of Repeal, or a Home Rule party, but would 
place ‘‘ Irish purposes ’’ before all other considerations 
and attack any Government, Whig or Tory, which failed 
to act on its advice in regard to Irish policy. A party 
of this kind, Orangemen, landlords and Catholic re- 
pealers, met in London and passed a number of worthy 
resolutions. Yet as soon as it reached Westminster it 
broke and divided. Lord George Bentinck called the 
Irish members together and explained to them a states- 
manlike proposal for dealing with the situation which 
the famine had created. Lord John Russell in his turn 
saw the party and declared that if Lord George 
Bentinck’s proposal were accepted he must resign. 
Lord John’s own relief measures were, as Moore said, 
demoralising and degrading ; yet the Liberal argument 
carried the day. The Roman Catholic Whig element of 
the new Irish party refused to sacrifice the ‘‘ cause of 


liberty and progress’’. Thus Mr. Redmond resuming 
history to-day before English audiences can show that 


the Irish representation at Westminster has never been 
selfish or parochial, but has always believed in the great 
tradition of British Liberalism, and acted on its belief ! 
But does not this story show how Orangemen learnt 
their contempt for the politics of Nationalist Ireland ? 

In 1847 another election in Mayo occurred, and Moore 
was returned to Parliament. He now took an active 
part in opposing the Protestant agitation, in response to 
which Lord John Russell tried to prohibit Roman 
Catholic Bishops in England from using the titles of 
their sees. On this point Roman Catholic Ireland was 
united, and the policy of independent opposition became 
feasible. ‘Out of a petty act of tyranny”’, says 
Colonel Moore, ‘‘ arose a situation and a policy which 
upset in a few months three successive Ministries, and 
after sixty years of storm and stress has ended by alter- 
ing, Or, as many people think, wrecking the ancient 
constitution of these realms. . . .”” As soon, however, 
as religious passion had died out, the Irish party was 
again corrupted by the Whigs. Moore now interested 
himself in the Tenant Right movement, which aimed at 
uniting on the land question the Southern and Northern 
working people. Afterwards he became a sort of Sinn 
Feiner and even sympathised with the Fenians. At the 
end of his life—in the year of 186g—he re-entered Parlia- 
ment, hoping again to give Ireland an independent 
representation at Westminster. It is a little difficult to 
obtain his exact opinions. In 1860, when he was 
planning a scheme of Irish Volunteers, he wrote that 
the Irish people had as little chance—less chance—of 
obtaining a separate Legislature from an English Par- 
liament as of achieving a separate Government by 
their own national strength. Broadly speaking, he 
believed that honesty was the best policy. He was a 
good Catholic, and prebably a Tory at heart. He died 
fighting a Jacobin uprising among his tenants. He 
admired Disraeli and disliked Gladstone. Colonel 
Moore makes an interesting comparison between his 
father and Lord George Bentinck; their lives were 
curiously analogous, and their characters representa- 
tive of the traditional characters of their different 
nationalities. Moore was a sportsman, a traveller, and 
a scholar, as well as an orator and a politician. 

Indeed we are inclined to agree with Mr. George 
Moore as against his brother that G. H. Moore was 
far less interesting as a figure in political history than as 
an individual, ‘‘a character out of Balzac or Tur- 
geniev’’. Fortunately however politics do not occupy 
all the pages of Colonel Moore’s book. Delightful 
letters of a schoolboy are published in the first chapter ; 
as Mr. George Moore says, any woman who reads them 
will say : ‘‘ I should like to have a son like that’’. The 
Mayo Moores claimed descent from Sir Thomas Moore 
and were literary; and Moore, when at school, wrote 
verses which were inspired by the romantic scenery of 
his native place. Most of his manuscripts have been 
destroyed or lost, including portions of the diary which 
he kept when on a voyage to the East in the ’thirties. 
It was a big undertaking for those days—a voyage from 
Mayo to the Caucasus, to Teheran and to the Dead Sea. 
One would like to have fuller details of it. A woman 
appears to have been the motive; on this subject too 
the biographer is a little vague. After settling down 
in Mayo Moore displayed all the tastes of a Connaught 
landlord, riding and winning many great steeplechases 
in Ireland and England. He must have been the most 
representative Irishman of his generation. A more 
‘‘natural’’ leader of the race if ever there was one, 
being a Roman Catholic and a gentleman, he should 
have been the idol too of a united horsey Ireland. But 
the country awaited a Protestant landlord of Anglo- 
American descent. 


A MISTRESS OF NEWSTEAD. 
“Livingstone and Newstead.” By A. Z. Fraser. 


London: Murray. 1913. 10s. 6d. net. 
BBs book was well worth writing; it has, what 
most books of the kind have not, a valid reason 
of being. Livingstone was truly a great man, a hero 
in the best sense, and anyone who from personal 
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association can tell us of a great man from a point 
of view not known to the crowd has a right, if not 
a duty, to speak. Livingstone’s happy life at New- 
stead Abbey, as the guest and intimate of the author’s 
father and mother, shows him to us in a frankly 
human and wholly unofficial aspect. Here he was 
just a man, not the missionary nor the explorer, and of 
all things not a lion; and one sees more clearly for it 
why he was a great missionary and a great explorer. 
They are the impressions of a child, and a child is a 
good judge of men. This is true biography, the 
opposite of too many standard lives, written by 
writers, professionals who never knew their subject 
inside or out. Usually, too, they ‘‘ suffer ’’ (to quote 
Mrs. Frazer on the ‘‘ standard’’ life of Livingstone) 
“from the author starting with a preconceived ideal, 
and, therefore, choosing only such materials as hap- 
pened to suit his own point of view’’. Apparently 
the Newstead life and Livingstone in it was not 
‘earnest ’’ enough for Mr. Blaikie. Will people ever 
give up thinking that the earnest man must be solemn? | 
Perhaps they would if they realised that the solemn 
man is generally a humbug. Anyhow the unusually 
good or great are nearly always cheerful and 
humorous. But though the memories of Livingstone | 
are the excuse for the book, which did not need excuse, 
to our mind they are not the best things in it. The : 
picture of life in a great country house fifty years 
ago is well worth having, and, of course, such a 
background as the romantic abbey, with its lore of | 
story culminating, and all but exploding, in Byron, | 
helps it very much. It might, however, have been 
the other way. To the stranger what are any in- 
habitants of Newstead except the Byrons? Any others 
can but be a superfluity of which he is rather impatient. 
We remember feeling it ourselves when being shown 
over the house as one of the crowd. There was a little 
too much of the Webbs. It must be awkward to live 
in a house which to the world has and can have but 
one inmate, and that not yourself. One can under- 
stand impatience at being regarded as ‘“‘ caretakers 
for the Byrons ’’, but it is to Mrs. Webb’s eternal! honour 
that she was able to realise that she was caretaker for 
the Byrons and scrupulously observed it and yet ran her 
own household as a very living and delightful ménage. 
She managed to reconcile the incongruous. Certainly 
it was natural the children should be bored with the 
poet. But Mrs. Frazer has evidently forgiven Byron 
the overdose of him she had to swallow when she was 
five or six, for plainly she is now honestly interested 
in him and has some interesting things to tell of him. 
She is acutely right when she says that the ‘‘ orgies ”’ 
of the poet are largely, probably almost entirely, mere 
confusion with the real orgies of the ‘‘ Wicked Lord 
Byron’’—a_ sinister figure one pictures rather 
creepily in his great crumbling house (stolen by 
Henry VIII. from the Church), ‘‘a miserable old 
man ’’, hated by all around him and hating them, poor, 
sitting alone feeding his armies of crickets. Byron 
himself at Newstead knew none of the luxuries of the 
régime the author was born under. The sim- 
plicity of his apartments is almost primitive, but the 
view from them is magnificent. That is a lovely story 
of the old carpenter who, when asked what he remem- 
bered of Byron, said ‘‘ Waal, ’e loiked good beer’’, 
and then ‘‘ Waal, I did ’ear ’e’d writ zummat’’. It 
would have delighted Byron himself, who hated 
** poetical ’’ people. ‘‘ Damn it, Tom, don’t be poeti- 
cal’’, he said to Moore rhapsodising on a sunset. The 
few notes here on Byron and the Byrons are better 
worth reading than whole tomes written by “‘ literary ”’ 
bookmakers. The author has known how to touch a 
hackneyed subject without being hackneyed. It is 
rather a shock, by the way, to find that Livingstone 
could say of Byron only that ‘‘ His character does not 
shine—it seems to have been horrid’. And the author 
says Byron and the Byrons did not interest him at all. 
Well, he did not pretend they did, which almost, if 
not quite, atones. 

The picture of life at Newstead, given from memories 
of very early childhood, is almost strangely vivid, seeing 


— 


how comparatively little is actually said. ‘We must beg 
leave to doubt if Mrs. Frazer’s ‘‘ visualising memory ’’, 
which made her a prodigy at geography at the age of 
six, has faded so much as she says. She obviously can 
still see things as a child, and not many of uscan. The 
régime was Spartan for children, no doubt. She was 
nearly always cold in the winter—a very early all-cold 
bath, very short frocks and bare arms. She must 
speak only when spoken to, must play in silence, 
and the children had to amuse themselves—with 
the result that they did. Looking at the picture of 
the daily round of this great house and household, its 
order, dignity, self-sufficiency, the intelligent recrea- 
tion, the all-pervading authority of the mistress earning 
the regard of good servants, the hostess who fitted all 
her innumerable guests into the machinery of the 
house without irking them, must we not admit that it 
all leaves a much more satisfying impression than the 
unordered jollity of such a house to-day? Go-as- 
you please may be pleasant, but it does not look 
pleasant from without and will not in retrospect. 
The picture of the household leaves one thinking chiefly 
of its centre-figure, also, in our judgment, the centre- 
figure of the book—Mrs. W. F. Webb, the author’s 
mother. Perhaps because there is no deliberate attempt 


| to draw a portrait of this lady the author has made her 


live. The portrait of Miss Goodlake—her maiden name 
—shows a lively beautiful girl, a good face, as one says. 
This able, sensible woman, this lady of infinite charm 
and gentleness, this aristocratic Christian dominates the 
book, and yet is never pushed forward. We feel sure 
that somehow the author has made her mother appear 
to the reader just as she was, as mother, wife, mistress 
and hostess. This is because she has not described her 
but let her appear. 


SOME TEUTONISED BUCOLICS. 


“Theocritus, Bion and Moschus.” Translated into 
English Verse by Arthur S. Way D.Lit. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1913. 5s. net. 


WE have had occasion in the past to praise Dr. 
Way’s verse translations of the classics. If 
we are unable to praise the present volume in quite 
the same way, it is because the translator’s means 
do not seem to be so well adapted to his ends as 
with the other authors. We confine our criticism under 
this head mainly to the first fifteen idylls of the 
collection which passes under the name of Theocritus, 
and to the similar poems attributed to Bion and to 
Moschus. To speak frankly, we find the translation 
dull, and dulness is the one element which is most con- 
spicuously absent from the originals. The heaviness 
of the translation arises mainly, we think, from the 
metre which Dr. Way has selected. The long 
échevelé ‘‘ Sigurd ’’ metre with an internal rhyme may 
do well enough for the heroic hexameter, and so 
is not unsuitable for the poems in the collection which 
are heroic rather than idyllic, but the bucolic measure 
is quite a different affair, as Dr. Way’s ear must 
have told him. If the unequalled lilt of this metre 
is sacrificed, grace is immediately replaced by heavi- 
ness and monotony. Let us take a crucial case, that 
of the refrain of the first idyll: 


dpxere Bovkoduxas, Motoa pirat, dpxer’ douas, 


Here is a line which runs like a brook from start 
to finish and cheers the reader like a refreshing 
draught. How does Dr. Way translate it? 


‘* Wake, O sweet Song-queens, yea, now wake ye the 
Herdman’s lay.’’ 


Instead of running freely, the line comes down with 
a jolt in the middle on the totally otiose word ‘‘ yea’”’. 
It makes one feel as if one’s tyre had burst in the 
middle of an exhilarating run. The earlier por- 
tion of the line had already given some premonition of 
the disaster, since for the short syllables of his initial 
dactyl the translator has chosen two of the longest 
syllables that he could find. We can only read it 


‘ 
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by pronouncing it something like ‘‘ Wakeaswit’’. We 
pass over the suggestion of Melba or Tetrazzini at 
Covent Garden rather than Melpomene or Terpsichore 
in the conclave of the gods conveyed by ‘‘ Song- 
queens ”’. 

Again, if there is a longer syllable in the English 
language than o ”’ or sweet ’’, itis ‘‘ queens’’. Yet 
we find as a translation of the first form of the refrain : 
**Come away, Song-queens, refrain: hush, hush ye 

the Herdfolk’s strain 
We can only scan this by assuming a temporary attack 
of influenza and pronouncing the title given to the 


prima donnas as “‘ Song-quis’’. 
We apply the same criticism to two .refrains 


in Bion’s first idyll : 


“* Woe for Adonis!’ 
Eroses cry,’’. 


I sigh, ‘Woe!’ wailing 


Pronounce “ wailing ‘‘ wellig ’’. 


‘‘Cytherea is woe—he is dead! Fair Adonis is 


Hades-ward sped !’’ 


Pronounce ‘‘ Hades-ward ”’ as best you can. 

As to ‘‘ Eroses’’, when we first saw it we thought 
it had something to do with horticulture and called 
it mentally ‘‘ Erdses’’, in the line ‘‘O Eroses, faces 
flushing like apples crimson-blushing ’’. The rest of 
the verse seemed rather to support this theory. 

Subject to these drawbacks, Dr. Way’s version is 
as scholarly and correct as usual and his language is 
picturesque and well chosen. Now and again it seems 
unnecessarily stiff, particularly in the quick interchange 
of dialogue, as in the following specimen : 


Lacon. 


‘Good sir, do thou be, O Morson, of partial mind 
Nowise herein unto me, nor to him be thy favour 
inclined.’ 
ComatTas. 
““Yea, for the Wood-maids’ sake, nor of me be a 
partisan, 
Dear Morson, nor yet do thou take unjustly the side 
of this man.’”’ 


One cannot imagine even the most recherché shepherd 
and the most recherché goatherd talking to one 
another in this style. It is not Theocritus who is 
responsible. Again ‘‘ in the pitiful ‘ poll’ is my place ”’ 
(“dupes ovre Adyou twds agi”) conveys very little 
meaning to anyone who has not had the privilege 
of a Cambridge education, and we can _ hardly 
imagine Praxinoe addressing her maid as ‘‘ you 
creature of waste’’. She was not a phrase-maker. 

In the matter of interpretation it is rarely that we dis- 
agree with Dr. Way. ‘‘It is bad that of meat should 
the dog taste merely ’’ does not, we think, convey the 
meaning of “ xaXerdv yopiw Kiva yedoa”, and we are 
not sure that he understands “évdot 6 trav vvov 
ix’ dmoxdagas” in spite of his somewhat sarcastic 
footnote. 

We feel a more serious disagreement with him 
as to the manner in which he chooses to treat 
what he calls ‘‘ a motif which is revolting to modern 
readers’’. It may or may not be revolting. If it is, 
the portions of the author which deal with it had better 
be left out altogether and in that case this translation 
would be considerably curtailed. The translator pre- 
fers to twist two idylls dealing with it into some- 
thing quite opposite, though he leaves two whole 
idylls which are concerned with it and nothing else and 
many incidental allusions to it untouched. The treat- 
ment which Greek authors give to this subject is very 
different from that which they bestow on the other kind 
of passion and cannot be legitimately transferred to the 
latter. Their words should be either rendered as they 
stand or not rendered at all. Dr. Way, it is true, 
has only followed the example of some other trans- 
lators, but he lives in a more sensible age. 


OCTAVIA HILL. 


“Life of Octavia Hill, as Told in her Letters.” Edited 
by C. Edmund Maurice. London: Macmillan. 
1913. 16s. net. 


he social reform Florence Nightingale and Octavia 
Hill were the most significant women of the 
nineteenth century. Florence Nightingale was nurs- 
ing in the Crimea when Octavia Hill was sixteen 
years old, and six years after the younger woman 
began, in co-operation with her four sisters, her hous- 
ing and educational work in Nottingham Place, Maryle- 
bone. The reader of this ‘‘ Life’’ is supplied with 
abundant and interesting material, but Mr. Maurice has 
taken so modest a view of his functions as a biographer 
that one must philosophise for oneself on the social, poli- 
tical, and economic importance and significance of the 
career of his heroine. In one of her early letters she 
tells of a Miss B. who has been offered the secretaryship 
of the Children’s Hospital; but her father and mother 
say ‘‘ that no daughter ought to leave home except to 
be married, or to earn her own living, witness Florence 
Nightingale, who has returned a mere wreck ’’. When 
Ruskin offered her money wherewith to purchase her 
first house, which she was to divide into tenements, 
Octavia went in search of one suitable. ‘‘ We spent 
many days looking at empty houses, and seeing land- 
lords and agents; but whenever the purpose for which 
the house was required was understood difficulties were 
at once raised. At last, after one of these refusals, 
Octavia exclaimed: ‘ Where are the poor to live?’ 
Upon which the agent replied coldly : ‘1 don’t know ; 
but they must keep off the John’s Wood Estate’ ’’. 
Octavia was the eighth in a family of which seven were 
girls. Soon after her birth in 1838 an elder sister 
wrote to their mother : ‘‘ I heartily rejoice that the baby 
is a girl ; you will give her strength to endure and struggle 
with the evils which are the birthright of her sex. She 
will add to the number of well-educated women who, 
I am afraid, form but a very small portion of humanity. 
. . . She will be in her bloom when we shall be old 
women, if not dead. Great changes may take place 
before she attains womanhood’’. Florence Night- 
ingale and Octavia Hill became the representative 
figures of this change. What a difference in the tone 
of the letter just quoted and the strident demands of 
women now culminating seventy years afterwards ! 

As Florence Nightingale was the pioneer in 
opening a way for women into professional life, so 
Octavia Hill was the pioneer of all the housing reform 
private and public down to the time when Housing 
Reform entered into the competitive programmes 
of the two political parties. Yet Octavia Hill’s in- 
spiration came from a group of men, the Christian 
Socialists Maurice, Kingsley, Furnivall, Ludlow; and 
to these must be added Ruskin with his own special 
influence and impulse. We have lately been discussing 
the extraordinary enthusiasm and _ devotion of 
Charlotte Bronté for her middle-aged schoolmaster. 
Quotations could be made from the letters of Octavia 
Hill as a young woman quite as much charged with the 
feminine hero-worship of the masculine as the letters of 
Charlotte Bronté. Maurice, Kingsley and Furnivall 
were her idols; and Maurice’s sermons and Kingsley’s 
‘“ Yeast ’? made her philanthropist and started her on 
her housing reform mission. She always remained a 
woman of that generation. She was never moved by 
the theories of the economic Socialists who have arrived 
since. It was always with distrust that she admitted 
the necessity for State intervention, even in such 
matters as commons preservation and the extensive 
clearing of slums. A religious sense of responsibility 
on the part of landlords, justice and kindness mingled 
for the benefit of tenants, poor, ignorant and very 
helpless, was all her philosophy and guiding principle 
and teaching. Politics was not for the woman of her 
day; and she seems to have accepted this to the end 
without resistance. Careers for women was not a sub- 


ject that disturbed her, though it is pathetic to read of 
the pitiful attempts she and her sisters made to support 
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themselves. 
characteristically Mid-Victorian enterprise. A Miss 
Wallace was the patentee ‘‘ of special preparations of 
painted glass consolidated so as to make it suitable for 
tables and other purposes’’. She promoted an exhibi- 
tion, partly to secure work for some Polish exiles, partly 
with the more general aim of finding regular suitable 
employment for ladies. Out of this arose a guild, and 
Octavia Hill devoted herself to art, and wore herself 
to death trying to convince the fastidious Ruskin of her 
artistic vocation till at length he told her it would not 
do, and she must turn to something else. He helped 
her to this, as has been said; but in the meantime at 
#26 per year she became secretary of Mr. Maurice’s 
Women’s College. Afterwards, when she took in 
hand the training of women for her own housing work, 
she relied for supplies on ladies of leisure and education 
who did not know what else to do with themselves. 
This acquiescence in things as they were by a woman 
who showed such a very decided power of initiative as 
Octavia Hill seems now the most striking fact of her 
career. Her intellect was masculine to an unusual 
extent fora woman. She was a most successful estate 
agent, managing houses with thousands of tenants, and 
administering annually thousands of pounds of other 
people’s money, and yet she clung all through to the 
thought that she was doing a permissible sort of 
woman’s work which had the merit of remaining within 
the proper feminine province. The woman’s move- 
ment is no doubt a debtor to Florence Nightingale and 
Octavia Hill; but the revolutionary inferences some of 
these people would draw from the careers of these two 
really great women they themselves would not have 
drawn. They would have rejected them with dislike 
and contempt. 


THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


“The Religious Drama.” By Gordon Crosse. “ Arts 
of the Church” Series. London: Mowbray. 1913. 
1s. 6d. 


— close connexion between religion and the drama 
can never be again quite what it was in the 
Middle Ages, but there seems no reason why the Church 
should not use the dramatic art very much more than 
is at present done, at least, for teaching purposes and 
for the cementing of the relationship of her worship 
to everyday life. Mr. Gordon Crosse has succeeded 
with a very small book in introducing us to a very large 
subject. He has given us the history of the evolution 
of the modern play from the ritual of the Catholic 
Church. He has shown us how very important a part 
the laity played in producing the mysteries and miracles. 
He has shown us the remarkable amount of comic 
element in the old plays, some of it a relic of the pagan 
drama. We have, for instance, the stock characters 
of Herod, a blustering tyrant, of Pilate, boastful and 
loquacious, of the bedel of his court putting him to 
bed and waking him up on the arrival of the Jews, 
of the squire of Calvary who haggles with the Jews 
about the lease of the land and gets cheated, of Herod’s 
porter who suspects Judas, of Noah, the henpecked 
husband, and many others. Now, it is doubtful whether 
in any but the teaching department the modern Church 
will be well advised to revive religious drama. The 
Church is no longer called upon to minister to the 
amusement or entertainment of the whole people. In 
old days she had to do practically everything in this 
way. That accounts probably for the comic element 
in the miracle plays and the somewhat boisterous cere- 
monies at Christmas and the New Year, such as the 
Childermas, the ‘‘ Boy Bishop”’, the Feast of Fools, 
and the Feast of the Ass. The most enthusiastic re- 
viver of Church theatricals would not wish to rehabili- 
tate these. But for the education of Churchpeople, 
especially children, for the kindling of interest in Bible 
stories and ecclesiastical history, there is nothing so 
powerful as some form of drama. And, in fact, we find 
the clergy more and more bent on attempting something 


She herself started wage-earning on a 


practice in many parishes to represent the story of 
Christmas by tableaux performed by the communicant 
members of a church. Nativity plays have also been 
acted, some on the old lines of the mysteries and some 
in modern garb. Pageants, though somewhat on the 
wane in popularity just now, have started Churchpeople 
on the same track. What a whole city like Shrews- 
bury or Warwick did on a large scale a few years ago 
is now being done in many a little parish on a small 
scale. Sunday schools are being revolutionised also in 
a dramatic direction. The infants are taught every 
week in theatrical fashion by kindergarten methods. 
The elder children perform dialogues in church. There 
is evidence on all sides of a new movement in the 
Church, and Mr. Gordon Crosse’s book is well timed in 
its appearance. Religious people are restoring the 
drama to its place as one of the arts of the Church. 
They are beginning to use it as they have for a long 
time used other arts, such as music and painting, for 
the presentment of religion to their own friends within 
the Church circle. The present is, then, just the 
moment for the Church to make a_ well-thought-out 
effort to reproduce a form of art peculiarly her own, a 
religious drama, that is, a drama which no secular 
theatre can show, just because the essence of its 
success depends on its being the expression of 
religion by religious people. This is a far more 
fruitful method than the old one, which con- 
sisted in trying to rival the ‘‘ secular’’ artists 
outside. Penny readings and parish concerts were 
bound to give way before the advance of music halls 
and picture palaces. The University man who ven- 
tured at the end of the last century to sing comic songs 
in Bethnal Green and his sister who performed a skirt 
dance in Whitechapel found their efforts gradually be- 
coming less and less popular, if not more and more 
despised. It was partly that the audience could see 
and hear these things done much better elsewhere, but 
partly also that the people themselves, attached to 
particular churches, preferred to contribute their own 
talent to the entertainment. But now even these prefer 
the regular theatre to the parochial hall. Religious 
people must do the thing themselves in the home circle. 

This is what we mean by the religious drama, and it is 
what Mr. Gordon Crosse means. His book will warn 

us of the difficulties and dangers which beset the 

attempt, but it will also encourage the Church to make 
it. It will, we hope, convince the puritans that, whether 

or not their forefathers were justified in the atti- 
tude they took towards the drama in the Restoration 

period, it is both futile and wrong to maintain it now. 

It will also spur religious people on to a new work, 
which they alone can do effectively and which, if done 
well, may incidentally counteract certain evil tendencies 
to which Canon Rawnsley and others have lately called 
our attention in connexion with the kinema. 


THE HERO OF A GERMAN LOST CAUSE. 


“Henry the Lion.” By A. L. Poole. Oxford: Black- 
well. 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 


MONOGRAPHS in English on subjects in German 

medizval history are comparatively rare. 
English scholars have been content for the most part 
to leave the field to the Germans, though it is regret- 
table that, apart from specialist work or essays such 
as those of Mr. Bryce and Mr. Fisher, we have 
not in English a first-rate history of medieval Ger- 
many which would place before students unacquainted 
with German a collation and estimate of the enormous 
amount of research accomplished since Giesebrecht 
published his classical ‘‘ Geschichte der deutschen 
Kaiserzeit’’. Nor have our publishers provided satis- 
factory translations of the best German work. For 
the contributions of scholars such as Rietz, Hauck, 
Waitz, Nitzsch, Richter, Hegel, and a dozen others 
the English student must either acquire German or 
remain content with what Professor Tout’s valuable 
but short text-book tells him. Neither for the Saxon 
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Frederick II., stupor mundi, is the literature in English 
adequate to the importance of the subject or the results 
achieved by modern research. 

Mr. Poole’s essay on Henry the Lion, which won the 
Lothian Prize at Oxford, was certainly worth publish- 
ing. It is only an essay, but it deals with a picturesque 
and leading figure in a critical and important period. 
And it is interesting to note that the son of the editor 
of the ‘‘ English Historical Review ’’, a past master of 
medieval learning, should make his first appearance 
in print on a subject from German medizval history. 
That Mr. Poole should have availed himself to the 
full of the guidance that his father’s erudition could 
give him is both natural and proper: and he has made 
excellent use of it. His essay is sound in its critical 
method : it is based on a study of the original sources, 
and it incorporates and checks the most recent Ger- 
man work. It is clearly and simply written, and those 
to whom Henry*the Lion is only a name will find 
here a straightforward account of his career, an esti- 
mate of its significance and a brief but competent dis- 
cussion of the problems and controversies it raises. 

It is not Mr. Poole’s fault that in order to under- 
stand and appreciate the complete import of Henry 
the Lion’s stormy and strenuous life and varied 
fortunes the reign of Frederick Barbarossa requires 
to be set out at length and that his treatment is 
necessarily biographical and brief. The problems that 
Henry the Lion’s ambitions made critical are singularly 
complicated, and raised in an acute form not merely 
the success or failure of the Imperial policy of the 
Hohenstaufen dynasty as exemplified in the masterful 
character of Frederick I., but the whole future of 
medieval Germany. The grandson of Henry the Black 
and the son of Henry the Proud, Henry the Lion 
inherited the claims and aspirations both of the Billung 
and Welf Houses. He was the first-cousin of the 
Emperor and in 1139 succeeded to the dukedom of 
a united and powerful Saxony. In 1156 he added the 
Duchy of Bavaria which his father as the head of the 
Welf House had both enjoyed and lost. The union 
of the great Saxon duchy with its infinite possibilities 
of expansion north-eastwards to the Duchy of Bavaria 
with equal possibilities of expansion westwards, 
southwards, and eastwards created a situation for the 
ruling Imperial House, critical in any circumstances, 
but doubly critical when fate brought two such personali- 
ties as Frederick Barbarossa and Henry the Lion, 
ambitious, forceful, grasping, and clear-sighted, into 
inevitable rivalry. Feudalism and dynastic provin- 
cialism came to grips with Imperialism and cen- 
tralisation. Nor can English students forget that 
Henry the Lion’s second wife was Matilda, the daugh- 
ter of our Henry II., a man as strong and ambitious 
as the Emperor and the Duke of Saxony and 
Bavaria: and that Matilda was the mother by 
Henry the Lion of Otto IV. who won the Imperial 
crown. In the dramatic story of 1156-1180 therefore 
are blended Welf, Angevin, and Hohenstaufen ambi- 
tions, dreams, and antagonisms. The defeat and 
deposition in 1180 of Henry was the culmination of a 
decisive struggle, which not merely settled the fate of 
the Duke and two duchies, but put an end to the 
vision of a great Welf principality stretching from the 
North Sea and including Westphalia, the basin of the 
Elbe, the Weser and the Ems, across Germany till it 
marched with the Bavarian duchy that commanded 
the Upper Danube, the Inn and the Isar. Henry 
the Lion in those years played for a great stake: 
no able ruler in the Germany of his day in his 
Position, with his inheritance, traditions, and possi- 
bilities, could indeed have done otherwise; but at 
Gelnhausen in 1180 and at Erfurt in 1181 he lost: he 
had challenged the Imperial power, and his defeat in- 
volved his ruin. That year, 1181, does indeed mark 
an epoch. The Saxon duchy was split into fragments, 
those bewildering fragments whose evolution for the 
next three centuries is the plague of the historical 
student; and the place of the Welfs in Bavaria was 
taken by the House of Wittelsbach, with whose rise to 
power and fortune begins a new chapter in the history 


of Bavaria, South Germany and the Empire that is 
not yet ended. The phases of the struggle between 
Welf and Hohenstaufen are full of difficult questions 
and dramatic situations, and it is fascinating to specu- 
late on the results that must have followed, had Henry 
the Lion and not Frederick I. been the victor. One 
conclusion is tolerably certain. The history and evolu- 
tion of medieval Germany would have been absolutely 
different and the story of the Holy Roman Empire 
would have been revolutionised. The gravity of the 
issues involved between 1156 and 1181 and the inevit- 
able consequence that flowed from the defeat of Henry 
the Lion make a study of his personality and career 
as important as that of Frederick Barbarossa. The 
watershed of the medieval evolution is reached in 1181. 
If the Emperor was typical of one set of principles and 
tendencies, his cousin is no less typical of unifying and 
disruptive forces strangely combined and in direct 
antagonism. A gallant and pathetic figure is Henry 
the Lion; he enlists no little of a student’s sym- 
pathy, for the conquered cause had many elements 
in it to appeal to the gods as well as to Cato. Mr. 
Poole’s essay is a welcome introduction to a deeper and 
wider examination of the period and its problems: and 
we hope that he will find the leisure to push his 
researches home and tackle a bigger theme in German 
medizval history and on a larger scale. 


FATHER GREGORY.”’ 


“Father Gregory.” By P. C. Wren. London: Long- 
mans. 1913. 6s. 

XCELLENT- intention, as Mr. Kipling has sung, 
often does not turn to good, and of this sorry 

fact we are reminded in more ways than one by the 
book which Mr. Wren has written. Its prologue, 
of which we shall say something more presently, did 
not promise well, but in the beginning of the story 
itself we came upon a really good idea. The scene 
lay in India at the headquarters of a club for men 
who had failed, and as member after member was 
introduced we realised that here were the characters 
and the theme for a tale which Stevenson would have 
delighted to write. It remained to be seen whether 
the author would have enough sympathy and humour 
for his subject, and whether he would use those gifts 
well. Here were brought together as many rogues and 
vagabonds as can be met in a long life’s march, but 
they were no ignorant fellows who would stumble to 
perdition without noting the mud on their boots, for, 
as representatives of the company were the cashiered 
army man, the unfrocked cleric, the dismissed civil 
servant, and the disbarred lawyer. All the art and 
science of sin was surely to be found among them. 
Even the founders of the club, John Durham and 
Father Gregory, though working for good, were 
figures of mystery, and even the hall-porter was an 
unhung murderer. Mr. Wren has taken the obvious 
course of making his men tell the stories of their 
faults and follies, and in so doing he has had to 
try to take a middle way between cruelty and senti- 
mentality. Sometimes, perhaps, he has scarcely 
avoided the latter danger, yet it is not altogether on 
this account that he has failed to hold our interest 
in the reminiscences, nor is it from lack of humour, 
for there are flashes of comedy in the book. Various 
as are the causes given for the failures of this strange 
crowd, there is a certain monotony about them, and 
it is not wholly due to the fact that they have all tended 
to the same end. Common reasons, such as women 
and wine, are given for the downfall of some, whilst 
others have fallen on their evil days through mere ill- 
luck or, perhaps, through hereditary defects, but every 
one of them seems to lie under the curse of Reuben. 
Strong pity and strong sympathy are in the author’s 
composition, but he seems to have forgotten that these 
things do not by themselves make drama. There is 
too little conflict of powers in the story, since each 
of its figures is only an invalid’ in a hospital, well 
tended yet lacking the force to fight alone against an 
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illness. This, we know, is exactly the impression which 
Mr. Wren has tried to give, and to an extent he 
should be pleased with his success, but if we are to 
accept his lovable theory that sin is wholly a disease 
we must bid good-bye to the greatest dramatic ele- 
ment in fiction. To deny a man’s free will is to 
make him simply a ‘‘case’’, and the passions and 
scarlet-fever can then be reckoned as equally suitable 
material for a novel. The Border hero who, after 
loss of legs, fought upon his stumps, is really a much 
more interesting creature than the person born with 
an inability to put up a fight at all. For the sake 
alike of truth and of dramatic effect there must be 
compromise in this matter, and for all its seeming 
magnificence we must not yield utterly to the doctrines 
of Dostoevsky and the Russians. All this human 
wreckage may make a sorrowful spectacle, but among 
all the light craft it is always a relief to see one 
gilded galleon that went down fighting, or even a 
pirate’s vessel rakishly rigged and making for success 
in evil. Pity is but one of the emotions, and the 
novelist must surely seek to sweep all the strings of 
their lyre, and of these hatred and admiration are 
certainly two. Of the almost boundless opportunities 
which his idea presented Mr. Wren has not made the 
most, though the figure of Father Gregory carries a 
considerable dignity among the other futile folk. The 
worst part of the book is the prologue, with its amazing 
problem as to whether a man bitten by a mad dog 
should keep his tryst with a woman and risk hydro- 
phobia or make a bee-line for the nearest hospital and 
leave the lady in a difficult and somewhat compromising 
position. We attempt no solution of the puzzle, but 
it reminded us strongly of those terrible questions on 
behaviour once fashionable in certain weekly journals. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Church Chests of Essex.” By H. William Lewer and 
J. Charles Wall. London: Talbot. 1913. 15s. net. 

The archwological spirit of a century ago has almost 
become a specialised science. Our grandfathers had a pretty 
taste in ‘‘romantic”’ ruins; a later generation, schooled by 
Ruskin, became genuinely interested in Church architecture ; 
and now we have reached a time when every antiquarian 
detail becomes a subject for bookmaking. The last ten years 
have seen the publication of numberless works on Church fur- 
niture and movables, monographs on altar, font, and screen 
have been produced, the value of parish registers and church- 
wardens’ accounts has been demonstrated, but hitherto the 
church chest has not received much attention. ‘‘ The Church 
Chests of Essex’’, though dealing merely with the chests 
of one county, is none the less an encyclopedia of chests. In 
an introduction of some seventy pages the history of the 
chest is traced from the earliest days onwards. The grandilo- 
quent and didactic language of this introduction is tire- 
some, but the writers get on better when they stick to 
archeological facts and original documents. Their book 
describes every existing church chest in Essex, adding 
particulars, wherever possible, of chests which were formerly 
in the churches, but have now disappeared, and there are 
many excellent illustrations. Every variety of chest is de- 
scribed, from the simple dug-out tree trunk at Little Waltham 
and elsewhere to the elaborate and famous Newport 
altar-chest, with its beautiful painted lid serving as a 
retable. The church chest has had a changing history, 
receiving money for the Crusades or for a Papal Jubilee, and 
containing the parish valuables in pre-Reformation days ; 
in Tudor times used as a poor-box; and in subsequent 
centuries acting as a receptacle for registers, inclosure awards 
and maps, and every imaginable parish document. The 
ancient wooden chest is a far safer place for parchments 
and papers than is a modern iron one, with its liability to 
““sweat’’, to the grave injury of its contents. The writers 
remind us that the chests of this type have been called 
“register death-traps’’. It is satisfactory to read that so 
many genuine old chests are still to be found in Essex, and 
to feel that the advent of the American safe has not driven 
them out of the churches, even if it may have sent them 
partially out of active service. 

“Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont and Canton Ticino,” By 
Samuel Butler. London: Fifield. 1913. 5s. net. 

A most satisfactory cheap re-issue of a book which has not 

been previously available to the public at a lower price than 


a guinea. Butler’s own illustrations, which are an integral 
part of the work, have, however, been retained, and there 
has been added an additional chapter, entitled ‘‘ Frisco 


Re-visited’’, compiled—very ably compiled—from Butler’s 


notebooks by Mr. Festing Jones, the collaborator of Mr. 
Streatfeild, the present editor. Mr. Jones, ‘‘ Butler’s con- 
stant companion both at home and abroad ’’, has done his 
share of the editing most capably, and he, as well as Mr. 
Streatfeild, is to be congratulated. The book as a whole is 
full of Butler’s characteristic charm, the charm of intense 
vitality, of unexpected humour, and of a brain prone to 
fantastic terms and unexpected connexions. It is a holiday 
volume written by a man who enjoyed most fervently his 
holiday-making, and brought his whole self to it. To read 
is to long to wander, as he did in many succeeding years, on 
the Italian slopes of the Alps. Might one add also that to 
read is to long for a map—a map drawn by Butler for 
preference, with every tiny village he mentions marked, and 
ideally, with the campanile or castle or monastery which 
delighted him in it, and which he describes with such loving 
accuracy, silhouetted by its village’s name like the ‘‘ cuts’”’ 
on an ancient Dutch chart? But alas! this could not be, 
and it is to be supposed a modern, straightforward map 
would be a poor substitute, or, at least, Mr. Streatfeild thinks 
so. 


‘Ships and Ways of Other Days.” By E. Keble Chatterton. 
Lordon: Sedgwick & Jackson. 1913. 16s. net. 

Mr. Chatterton has followed up his ‘‘ Sailing Ships and 
their Story’’ with a companion volume which contains 
much excellent supplementary matter. The book must be 
the result of long and painstaking research. Mr. Chatterton 
promises in these pages ‘‘a study of singular charm’’, and 
that preliminary testimonial to his own material and method 
of presentment proves to be reasonably justified. He traces 
the development of the marine instinct from earliest. times, 
and shows ‘‘not why the dug-out became in time an ocean 
carrier, but rather how men managed to build, launch, equip, 
and fit out different craft in all ages’’. Consequently he 
takes us from early days of Mediterranean shipbuilding and 
the Vikings, through the Middle Ages, and the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Much 
that is not ordinarily understood by the general reader is 
explained, and the illustrations are not only often curious in 
themselves, but make clear the points touched on by the 
writer. 


“Report of the Industrial Law Committee and of the Industrial 
Law Indemnity Fund for 1912. Manchester: William Morris 
Press. 1913. 

This most useful organisation goes on its way, not always 
rejoicing, but doing good and not fainting. The record of 
work is good. Its chief difficulty is in making people under- 
stand what it does. It is only by coming in contact with 
actual cases that one can realise how often a working person, 
especially a woman, is made to suffer when the laches of a 
bad employer or landlord is legally brought to light and 
punished. Unless social laws are to be a dead letter, these 
victims must be protected: which is what this committee 
does. There is of course the other side. | Workmen also 
stultify the law; and the committee would strengthen its 
position with the subscribing class if it tackled malingering 
and similar offences. But we know the difficulty of doing it. 
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If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE GASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 


‘*Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
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Pastimes 
By O. PAUL 


The Times says:—‘' The author does not claim to be 

putting forward much matter which may not be found else- 
where by those who know where to look ; what he has set 
himself to do i; to arrange his material in a convenient and 
readable form ; and in this he has been completely success- 
ful. There are twelve essays; and as the subjects dealt 
with range from-grinning through a horse-collar to golf 
and chess, the reader who does not pick up something fresh 
about his particular hobby will be either erudite or un- 
lucky. The chapter on cricket is worthy of that great 
subject and abounds in curious lore. We have only one 
serious quarrel with the author, and that is that ‘the Lady 
of the Lambs’ will no longer suggest to us Mrs. Meynell’'s 
lovely poem. There is an older claimant to the title ; * 
a fat lamb was provided, and the maidens of the town, 
having their thumbs tied behind their backs, were permitted 
to run after it, and she who with her mouth took hold of 
the lamb was declared the Lady of the Lamb.’ ’’ 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Those who play games, whether 
in the open air as golfers and cricketers, or indoors as cham- 
pionsat billiards or at bridge, generally do so without caring 
at all to consider how the games that charm them came into 
existence, or came to take the forms in which they now 
appear. Yet Mr. Monckton’s interesting book of essays 
shows how no kind of historical study has more curious sur- 
prises than that which investigates the history of games. 
These readable and instructive papers The origin 
of bridge is, after all this writer's laborious and well- 
directed researches, still involved in obscurity. He makes 
out a good case, however, for the startling proposition that 
chess and card-playing were originaliy one and the same 
game. Nor does he, like some uncritical and ill-informed 
writers, find it necessary to play out of bounds from 
Scotland in tracing the origin of golf. His book, at once 
erudite and entertaining, will prove acceptable reading to 
sportsmen of the more cultivated sort."’ 


Gareth writes in The Referee :— A book I have lately been 
reading, called ‘ Pastimes in Times Past,’ by Mr. O. Paul 
Monckton, contains much which will be found of interest 
to Refereaders, and several pieces of information which are, 
at any rate, new to me, though others may very likely be 
better informed. What is the meaning of football? I 
confess I always imagined that the game was so called 
because it was played with the feet. Anyone who watched 
a game of Association football without having consulted the 
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Times Past 
MONCKTON. 


authorities would have little doubt—which is a polite way 
of saying that he would have none—about the manner in 
which the game obtained its title. The author of the book 
I am talking about, however, tells us that ‘ it is a grievous 
mistake to suppose that the word football meant, originally, 
a ball that was kicked with the feet.’ He emphasises this 
point, going on to remark that ‘if one thing in football 
history is more certain than another, it is that football was 
not so called because the ball was kicked with the feet.’ 
When the game was first played it is stated that no person 
was allowed to kick the ball, and football acquired its name 
because it was played by individuals on foot, as opposed to 
those on horseback. If this could only be proved it would 
be something to bet about for those sharp people—not a very 
engaging class—who are fond of discovering catches. . . . 
What about golf? I fancy the origin of Colonel 


Bogie will be new to nearly everybody. Mr. Monckton has 
dug up the record of a golfer named Bogie, who in the year 
1608 was summoned before the Courts with others ‘ for 
playing of the Gowff on the Links of Leith everrie Sabboth, 
the tyme of the sermounes, notwithstanding of admonitioun 
past befoir.' He was heavily fined with his companions. 


. . There are lots of other interesting things in 
Mr. Monckton's book."’ 


The Yorkshire Weekly Post concludes a long review 
thus :—‘“To enumerate all the good qualities of Mr. 
Monckton’s work, and to submit further specimens of his 
erudition in all the field of games lore would occupy far 
more space than we have at our disposal. We must ask our 
readers, therefore, to accept our assurance that in ‘ Pastimes 
in Times Past ' they have an authority of weight in everything 
appertaining to the history of the pastimes ‘mentioned, 
and have access toa fount of knowledge, social and literary."’ 


The Outlook says :—‘' Nota great number of the votaries 
of various games and sports know much about their history 
or origin, and Mr. Monckton's book should therefore receive 
a general welcome. He has brought together in compact 
form all that is worth knowing anent our most popular 
pastimes, and writes with a freedom which renders his book 
very entertaining reading. : None but the most 
captious can fail to enjoy the book, but we regret that the 
author did not consider it worth an index.” 


The Manchester Guardian says :—"‘ A very entertaining 
series of essays.” 


CONTENTS: 


I. THE History oF “ BRIDGE” 
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IV. “ KuTING” 

V. THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF FOOTBALL 
VI. THE HISTORY OF BOWLS AND SKITTLES 


VII. CRICKET OR STOOL-BALL 
VIII. GoLF 
IX. THE IDENTITY OF CHESS AND PLAYING 
CARDS 
X. PAME OR LAWN TENNIS 
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Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 


unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 
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Page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. ros. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA, 


Illustrated. 8vo. ros. net. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo, 


Tos. net. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. With Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. ros. net. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. ros. net. 
OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDCE. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 1s. 6d. each. 
THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. Coxe. 


THE PAST AT OUR DOORS; or, the Old in the New 
Around Us. By WALTER W. SKEAT 


TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By -ouhoane I. Newsicin, D.Sc. 


ees IN THE WEB OF LIFE. By Marcarer and Prof. 
. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


Illustrated by JosEPH 


By STEPHEN GwyYNn. _IiIlustrated 


Illustrated by JOSEPH 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


Lrp., London. 
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FOR PROFIT. 


“COMMERCIAL GARDENING” 


The entirely new work, just published, written by 
TWENTY PRACTICAL MEN 
Demonstrates how YOU (or your Gardeners on your behalf) 


can make more money by growing Flowers, Vegetables, 
Fruit, Plants, Shrubs and Trees for market. 


It explains how to grow, what to grow, and where to grow. 


It expounds the best cultural methods, the best marketing 
methods, the best book-keeping methods, and the best 
packing and grading methods. 


Hew to grow, how to pack, and when to market nearly 
300 hardy and half-hardy plants. 

How to grow, how to pack, and when to market nearly 
140 stove and greenhouse plants and flowers. 

How to propagate and grow 34 distinct varieties of fruit. 

flow to grow, pack and market 21 varieties of Ferns. 

How to grow and market 179 trees, shrubs, and climbers. 

How to grow, how to pack, and when to market 32 
different vegetables. 

How to grow 47 different sweet herbs and small salads. 

How to prepare the soil. 

How to plant vegetable and flower seeds. 

How to manage cross-breeding and hybridisation. 

How to analyse soils. 

How 25 tons of Potatoes to the acre can be obtained. 

How to grade and pack fruit. 

How to grow Roses for profit. 

How to treat ‘‘canker” in Apple trees, ‘‘ curl” in Potatoes, 
‘*scab” in Apples and Pears, “ gumming” in stone 
fruits, and *‘ die-back” in Gooseberries. 

How to make and use insecticides and fungicides. 

How te grow Grapes for profit. 

How to start as a fruit-grower. 

How to grow Watercress for profit. 

How to manage a “ French garden.” 

How rent, rates and taxes affect horticulturists. 

How the markets are glutted. 

How to construct greenhouses. 

How to heat greenhouses. 

What it costs to start a two-acre ‘‘ French garden.” 

How to measure and level land for market-gardening. 

What capital is required to start a market garden. 

How to increase the capillarity of soils. 

How nitrogen is lost to the soil. 

How to keep market garden accounts and records. 

Hew to store fruit. 

How to calculate the number of plants to an acre. 


What it costs to cultivate the various fruit crops. 
What profits each crop affords. 

How to grow Tomatoes under glass and in the opens. 
How to protect plants against frost. 

How to grow Onions for profit. 

How to force Strawberries. 

How to grow Melons—French and English methods, 
How to destroy insect pests. 

How to prepare a ‘‘ hotbed.” 

How to sweeten soil. 

How to destroy wireworms. 

How to study ‘‘ cell” life. 

The whole art of “ pruning” and ‘* budding.” 
How to arrange a Japanese garden. 

How to seiect land for growing, 

How to prepare land for fruit trees. 

How much capital is required to start frult-growing. 
How to select a fruit garden. 

How tou clean ‘‘ dirty ” land. 

How to plant fruit trees and bushes. 

How to estimate returns per acre, 

How to grow fruit in Scotland, 

How to grow fruit in Ireland. 

How to cultivate Pears. 

How to combat Plum tree pests and diseases, 
How to cultivate Cherries. 

How to deal with Cherry diseases, 

How to treat Peach trees. 

How to grow Nuts for profit. 

How to get crops to market, 

How to grow Mushrooms for profit. 

How to extract plant foods from the soll, 

How to retain water in the soil. 

How to store farmyard manure, 

How manures should be valued. 

How and when to destroy insect pests. 

A full list of gardener’s friends, 


TWO COMPOSITE CARDBOARD MODELS OF CABBAGE 


AND POTATO ARE PRESENTED TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 
The Book is edited by JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S., and is written in 


perfectly plain language throughout. 


It is profusely illustrated in colour 


and black and white, well bound, and fully indexed. 
Is it possible for you to read such an informative book without makin 


es | from the knowledge it contains ? 
r 


ite now for free Booklet. 


Mr. HORACE J. WRIGHT, 
reviewing the work in “The 
Garden, says :—‘‘ Commercial 

ing” should be read from 
the first line to the last by 
everyone who follows gardening 
as a hobby, as well as those who 
have adopted the ancient craft as 
an avocation, and when it has 
been read once it ought to be read 
again, because it is packed with 
information which no ordinary Name 


BOOKLET FREE. 


To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
84-5 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please send me the free illustrated booklet describing ‘‘ COMMERCIAL GARDENING” 
and particulars of special terms to readers of the *‘ Saturday Review.” 


brain could receive after one or 
even two diligent perusals. . . 


have not hitherto seen the light 


of cold print. 
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The Saturday Review. 


PLEASURE CRUISES, 
ANTWERP & HAMBURG 


Special Tourist Return Fares to 
MADEIRA and the CANARIES and 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


For Illustrated Pamphlets apply 
3/4 Fenchurch Street. London, B.C, 


UNION- 
CASTLE 
LINE. 


TD DITOR. —Wanted, by old-established firm of Pub- 

lishers, a literary man able to take charge of Editorial Department. Must 

have initiative and good literary taste, and ‘tans experience in connection with 

Juvenile Literature. EO. those with first-class cetentials need apply. State age 
and salary required.—E c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


ExecuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIA1URES, CHINA, 
Corns, Books, O_p Lace, Furs, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
mises in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


HOTELS. 
SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 
FIRST CLASS. DELIGHTFUL OLD GARDEN 


and pastures of 12 acres ; 500 feet above sea level ; with charming surroundings, and 
places of interest, including KNOLE HOUSE and Park. 
Restfulness and refinement. Extensive Garage. 
Proprietor, G. MARSHALL. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House; 800 ft. 


above sea level ; fine views ; a4 len; Tennis and Croquet Lawns ; 
Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. No Rooms vacant until September. Terms 
inclusive.—Apply, CanTas, Middlecott, Iisington, S. Devon, Tel.: 8 Haytor Vale. 


ROWBOROUGH.—CREST HOTEL. An Ideal 
Health Resort. Splendidly situated in the Sussex Highlands, 800 fn 
above Sea Level. Excellent Cooking. Comfort. Moderate Terms. S 
Public Rooms. Large Grounds. Garage. Ly" Tennis. Croquet. B lards. 
Telegrams : ‘‘Crest, Crowborough.” ‘Phone No. 94. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


A United West Indies 


By the Honble. C. GIDEON MURRAY. 
Administrator of St. Vincent. 


The Colonial Office Journal says :—** Mr. Murray’s book is welcome, 
as we trust that it will stimulate interest in the subject, and help to 
remove that indifference which he admits prevails on the part of any one 
island to the rest.” 

Onited Empire says :—‘‘ In this unpretentious but suggestive little 
book Mr. Gideon Murray, the Administrator of St. Vincent, elaborates 
his plans for a confederated West Indies. The question of a union of 
the West Indian colonies has been brought forward again and again, 
but hitherto most of the schemes have been too ambitious. Mr. 
Murray’s plan is more modest, and although it can only be regarded as 
tentative in its application and as by no means a final solution of the 
thorny problem of union in the West Indies, it offers a solution of 
certain difficulties that cannot fail to appeal to those who see that the 
progress of events will eventually force the West Indies to adopt a 
more centralised form of government. Mr. Murray unfolds his plans 
with admirable lucidity, and his book forms an extremely valuable 
contribution to the study of West Indian politics.” 


Price 1s. net; 1s: 1id. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
IMPROVING MARKETS. 
DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF PARAMBE. 
RUBBER OUTPUTS FOR JULY.—II. 
THE DISEASES OF RUBBER TREES.—II. 


THE FALLING SICKNESS IN RUBBER. By 
KODALI WALLAH. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6: 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ITTLEHAMPTON.—THE BEACH HOTEL. A 
First-class Family Hotel. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of several 
acres. Directly facing the sea. Good Garage. Tel. No. 55. A. GASCOIGNE, Manager. 


HANKLIN, I.W.—ROYAL SPA HOTEL. The 
largest, leading, and only Hotel near to or facing the sea. Illustrated Tariff 
of Manager. Patronised by Royalty. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 


Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


AUSTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E, A, 
Gotz, Library. 

‘BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. PRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. OSTEND: 
F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold 11. ROTTERDAM: 
Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 


BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 18 
Rue Favart. The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; W. 
H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 37 
= de Sed ti Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castigli and 

Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. 
TROOVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY, 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
en. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG H. Ruhimann, 9 Leopo ldstrasse. 
Heinrich ‘affe, 54 Briennerstrasse. STUTTGAR : Konrad 
Wittwer, ptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES : Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA : 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios, 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praga de Terceira. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BASLE: F. Tennant Pain, 44 Elisabethanstrasse. Festersen & 

C*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: Gustav Frey, or 

GENEVA: Naville & Co. -» 6/8 rue Pecolat. LAUSANN 

Th. Roussy, Rue du . LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, 
i . MONTREUX: C. B. Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ 

BAD : C. B. Faist, Library VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to The Publisher, Saturday 
Review, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S BOOKS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Smith, Elder & Co’s 
New is. Net Series | 


1. Deeds that Won the Empire. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
2. The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot” Round the 

World after Sperm Whales. Frank T. Bullen. 
. Fights for the Flag. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
. The Log of a Sea Waif. Frank T. Bullen. 
The Gamekeeper at Home. Richard Jefferies. 
. ALondoner’s Log Book. Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell: 
The Sowers. Henry Seton Merriman. 
Jess. H. Rider Haggard. 
Vice Versa. F. Anstey. 


. Woodland, Moor, and Stream. 
Edited by J. A. Owen. 


11. The Tale of the Great Mutiny. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
12. Sixty Years in the Wilderness Henry W. Lucy. 
13. A Vision of India. Sidney Low. 
14. The Defence of Plevna. Capt. F. W. von Herbert. 
With an Introduction by General Sir John French, 
G.C.M.G., &c. 
15. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. A. Conan Doyle. 
16. Nelson and His Captains. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
17. With Edged Tools. Henry Seton Merriman. 


18. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 


19. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 


OP pes 


20. Wellington’s Men. 


Sir A. Conan Doyle's 
Works 


ILLUsTRATED 3/6 EpitTion. 


Crown 8vo. 


Sir Nigel. With 8 Illustrations. 

The Tragedy of the ‘‘ Korosko.” With 4o Illustrations. 

Uncle Bernac : a Memory of the Empire. With 12 Illustrations, 

Rodney Stone. With 8 Illustrations. 

The White Company. (28th Edition, Revised.) With 8 
Illustrations. 

The Green Flag, and other stories of War and Sport. With 
a Frontispiece. 

The Adveatures of Gerard. With 16 Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. With 25 
Illustrations. 

The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 

The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. With 26 Illustrations. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles. With 16 Illustrations. 

The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. With 24 Illustrations. 

The Sign of Four. With 8 Illustrations. 

A Duet, with an Occasional Chorus. 

Round the Fire Stories. With a Frontispiece. 

Micah Clarke. With 9 Illustrations. 

The Captain of the Pole Star. 

The Refugees. With 25 Illustrations. 

The Stark Munro Letters. With a Frontispiece. 

The Last Galley : Impressionsand Tales. With 2 Illustrations. 

Through the Magic Door. With 16 Illustrations. 


With 16 Illustrations. 


With a Frontis piece 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Stanley J. Weyman’s 
Novels 


(AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION). 
In 20 Volumes. Arranged Chronologically. 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
MR. WEYMAN. 


Small Crown 8vo, gilt top. 
Each Volume 2s. net in Cloth; 3g. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 


. The House of the Wolf. 

The New Rector. 

. The Story of Francis Cludde. 
A Gentleman of France. 

The Man in Black. 

. Under the Red Robe. 

- My Lady Rotha. 

. Memoirs of a Minister of France. 
. The Red Cockade. 

. Shrewsbury. 

. The Castle Inn. 

Sophia. 

. Count Hannibal. 

- In Kings’ Byways. 

. The Long Night. 

. The Abbess of Vlaye. 

. Starvecrow Farm. 

Chippinge. 

. Laid up in Lavender. 

. The Wild Geese. 


OO 


8S 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


Henry Seton Merriman’s 
Novels 


In 14 Volumes. With an Introduction in the First 
Volume by E. F. S. and S, G. T. 


In clear type, and handy size. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 
Each Volume 2s. net in Cloth; 38. net in Leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
. The Slave of the Lamp. 
The Sowers. 
From One Generation to Another. 
With Edged Tools. 
The Grey Lady. 
Flotsam. 
In Kedar’s Tents. 
. Roden’s Corner. 
. The Isle of Unrest. 
. The Velvet Glove. 
. The Vultures. 
12. Barlasch of the Guard. 
13. Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 
14. The Last Hope. 


Prospectus Post FREE ON 


= O 


APPLICATION. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srottiswoopg & Co. Lrp. New-street E.C. 
Covent Garden, in 4 s 
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, and Published by Recinatp WessteR Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


the Parish of St. Paul, in the ‘County of London.—Saturday, 16 August, 1913. 
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